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PREFACE 


This edition is intended primarily for those who cannot have 
the inestimable privilege of hearing the exposition of the ७४४०७ by 
their saintly compiler. In preparing it, I have been materially 
assisted by Srimat Sarmkhyaprakaéa Brahmacari and Srimad 
Vivekaprakasa Brahmacari of Kapila Math, Madhupur and also by 
Pandit Hem Chandra Sastri, M.a , of Hooghly College who has very 
kindly read the proofs of the Sanskrit portion. 


Something like a glossary has been appended to this preface 
inspite of the difficulty mentioned in the Introduction, because it 
may be used as an aid to memory by those who have already 
comprehended the fundamental concepts of Samkhya. 


‘Awareness’ is printed throughout with a capital initial to 
indicate the Sathkhya doctrine that it has an independent existence 
though it appears inextricably combined with objects of experience 
in ordinary consciousness. 


37, BARRACK ROAD, | 
Chinsura, Dt. Hooghly, Bengal. 
August rst, 1034 


JAJNESWAR GHOSH 
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GLOSSARY . 


Ahainkara ~the ego in relation or the ego as adjusted to 
environment. | 
damental misapprehension which consists primarily in 
identifying the Changeless with the changeful. 

Bititas—elements of the external world, elementary sense-data, 

Buddhi—the facilty of apprehension or the faculty that is operative 
in every form of empirical consciousness. 

Buddhi-tattva—pure self-consciousness or ‘the I-sense which 
underlies all other forms of consciousness. 

Buddhi-vrtti—empirical consciousness in all its forms. 

Citi, Caitanya—unconditioned or absolute Awareness, 

Dharma— property or cognisable quality. 

Dharani—fixation of the mind, persistent application of it to a` 
particular object of contemplation. 

Diyina— uninterrupted or continuous contemplation of anything 
that is of abiding worth. 

Driya—object of-knowledge za esse or in posse. - 

Drasla—the efficient but immutable cause of all empirical con- 
sciousness, the subject that is never the object. 

Gunas—the ultimate constituents of the phenomenal world, 
literally, the bonds that appear to bind or limit 
unconditioned Awareness. 

Jitanendriyas— special senses with their appropriate organs which 
are necessary developments, 

Jitana-vrlli—See Citi. 

Aaivalya— isolation or detachment of unconditioned Awareness 
from the phenomenal world. 

Karmendriyas—modes of voluntary activity with their appropriate 
physiological apparatus which are necessary develop- 
ments. 

Kriya —activity, which is in essence mulation. 

Pradhana —the all-embracing source or material of phenomenal 
existence, 


Alvidya—fun 


` 
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Prakrti—the primal energy which by its mutations produces all 
sorts of phenomena. 

Purusa—See Drasti. 

Rajas—the ultimate principle that appears as mutation or activity. 

Samadhi—trance-like absorption in the object of contemplation, 
perfect concentration. 

Samprajitana—indelible and complete insight into the various 
forms of reality. Siinmapatti stresses the fact of the 
mind’s being fully engrossed in or possessed by it. 

Satfva—perceptibility. It is an ultimate principle as existence, 
which is the literal sense of the word, is synonymous 
with perceptibility in the phenomenal world. 

Tamas—the ultimate principle that opposes or limits manifestation 

and activity in the phenomenal world. 

Tanmitras—the atoms of the external world which are psycho- 
physical in character. 

Vairagya—Indifference to or lack of interest in phenomenal 
existence in its entirety or in any of its forms due to 
the conviction that it has no intrinsic or necessary 
connection with absolute Awareness. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The concepts of Samkhya have been assayed anew 
with certain types of modern thought as reagents. 
We welcome the revived interest in this ancient 
philosophy, but object to the facile assimilation of it 
toany other interpretation of existence, ancient or 
modern. There is, indeed, a natural tendency to read 
back wholesale, familiar arguments and conclusions 
into a system which exhibits so many points of contact 
with psychology and physical science. Where, again, 
this tendency is checked as likely to vitiate enquiry, 
the critic is apt to run to the other extreme of 
denying to it all credit for findings which have been 
subsequently rediscovered. But an excess of caution 
cannot be a serious obstacle to a just appraisal in 
the present case, as some of the Samkhya principles 
have the unmistakable ring of the results of latter- 
day speculation and research. The undue weighting, 
however, of conspicuous similarities is not easily 


- detected when‘the subject is discussed in a foreign 


language, as terms precisely expressive of the subtle 
distinctions that are the life-breath of Samkhya exist 
only in its native tongue. The terminology of 
Western systems is, moreover, so interwoven with 
the woof and texture of their ideas that it cannot 
shed its usual implications even when engaged to 
do duty for something else. A corrective is needed, 
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therefore, of the resulting confusion. But the student 


may have it always with him if he keeps steadily in 
view the object of Samkhya and the main line of 


its thought. 
It is by no means difficult to find out this object 


as every important and original treatise on the subject 
commences with a clear enunciation of it. The first 
of the aphorisms given here says that pity for the 
woes of humanity led Kapila to expound this system 
as a remedy for them. The Sathya Karikii 
observes that philosophical enquiry originates in 
the longing to put an end to misery which is broadly 
classed under three heads. And the Samkhya Satras 
state the same thing differently when they define 
the summum bonum as permanent cessation of this 
threefold misery and point out that the means 
ordinarily adopted are quite unequal to such an end. 
So there is no room for doubt or difference of opinion 
about the guiding principles of Sarhkhya. Still there 
is some advantage in setting forth the import of 
these propositions in the following manner, Extinc- 
tion of misery is possible, and since it is desired it 
cannot involve the surrender of what gives dignity 
and worth to life. This negative good is superior, 
in fact, to every positive gratification as we respond 
to the craving for it with the whole of our being 
while happiness is never sought with the same 
intensity or persistence. Misery is, moreover, co- 
extensive with our existence because our physical 
and mental constitution is peculiarly liable to it while 
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there is nothing in the world outside that is capable 
of offering unalloyed satisfation. But if it is like a 
chronic disorder with changing symptoms, the 
method of palliatives is an obviously inadequate 
treatment. And for a radical cure we have to study 
the principles which underlie finite life, so that we 
may discover the ultimate cause of the trouble and 
the means by which it may be completely eliminated. 
This is what Sarnkhya undertakes to do. It is not 
the outcome then of intellectual curiosity or of a 
haunting sense of certain inelastic limits of knowledge, 
which alone philosophy may map out according to 
a certain class of thinkers. Nor is it content with 
offering some extra light which we may live by in 
our dark corners or some expedient for the’ mitigation 
of the daily grind in this workaday world. But 
it believes in the possibility of passing from a 
consideration of the relative and conditioned to that 
of the conditionless and holds that such a transition 
of thought is absolutely necessary for permanent and 
unalloyed well-being. 

An outlook like this is certainly not peculiar to 
Samkhya among Indian systems. But its distinguish- 
ing feature is that it starts from facts and keeps 
close to them as far as possible. Such is, indeed, 
their pretension too; and where they go beyond 
their data, they profess as interpretations of life to 
bring out and systematise the implications. But 
Samkhya contends that instead of going as far as 
reflective analysis should take them, they stop to 
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‘work with unsifted materials under the lead, definitely 
acknowledged or not, of some favourite theory or 
revered dogma, while it is based on an exact and 
exhaustive classification of all forms of existence. 
Ats very name is, in fact, a proud challenge, as it 
suggests that other explanations fail to cover the 
entire ground because they do not resolve step by 
step the complex fulness of actuality into its simplest 
factors and thus enumerate the various grades of 
complication. The battle was fought long ago, and 
Samkhya, one may say, stood its ground well enough 
against the onslaughts of rival schools. But new 
standpoints have been taken up with the lapse of 
time specially in the West, and so while presenting 
the case for it, we shall also furnish some materials 
for a comparison with these, in order that the candid 
reader may judge for himself how far the unique 
distinction claimed for it is just. 

But he will not set about this comparative study 
in the right spirit if he starts with the fashionable 
doctrine that all early systems were more or less 
nebulous so that there has been a gradual develop- 
ment of philosophical ideas from crude beginnings. 


Thought may repeat itself like history without being 
the better for such a repetition. Or it may go back 


if circumstances give prominence to a limited class of 
experiences. And in any case its value must depend 
Jargely on the attitude in which it confronts the 
universe, the details of argument and inference being 


‘less germane to the point. So the outstanding 
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features of Samkhya are given here as an aid to 
critical enguiry, though they will come in for fuller 
notice as we proceed. Its message is that while pain 
clings to finite life of all orders as an inalienable 
concomitant, there is also the promise in it of an 
existence that transcends finitude and so leaves 
behind the shadow of suffering and decay. Its world 
is the world of experience, as of any world or system 
of objects and events existing in independence of 
consciousness it knows nothing. Its method is, 
therefore, reflective analysis or systematic intro- 
spection ; but it is able to advance beyond psycholo- 
gical atomism because it gives full credit to the 
sifted testimony of experience instead of explaining 
away whatever runs counter to a preconceived 
scheme of simplicity. Thus it makes no question 
about the existence of a reality beyond the presen- 
tation continuum in us or of a principle behind it to 
which it owes its solidarity. At the same time, 
since analytical reflection is brought to bear primarily 
on the contents of consciousness, there is no great 
leap from thoughts to things in themselves, no 
attempt to sound at once the mysteries of absolute 
being. Familiar appearances are resolved into their 
constituents, which, again, are shown to be made up 
of appearances simpler still though farther from 
ordinary experience, and when the last limit of 
simplicity is reached in this way, an explanation is 
offered of phenomena in their entirety by arguing 
from their simplest form as the most expressive or 
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transparent of symbols to the abiding realities that 
are manifested in all of them. The results of analysis 
and classification are thus supplemented by reasoning 
or valid inference from signs to things signified in 


. order to make a definitive pronouncement on the 


origin or ultimate nature of empirical existence. 

The method of Samkhya is, therefore, neither 
objective nor dialectic. It appears sometimes to be 
the first because the implied reference to modes of 
perception and conception in all statements about 
physical objects is lost sight of. And the confusion 
gets worse confounded when these statements are 
discussed in a language of the West where the 
terminology of metaphysics has grown up for 
centuries under the influence of the idea that matter 
and mind are incommensurate so that the properties 
of one of them cannot be interpreted in terms of the 
other. Sāmkhya holds, on the other hand, that 
knowledge is primarily of modifications of the mind 
with reference to which external realities must be 
characterised if they are to be characterised at all. 
There is then a disclaimer of the arbitrary line 
between knowledge and its objects which broadens 
so often into a quagmire of contradictions. In 
modern times this repudiation appears in the 
philosophy of Hegel, who is quite emphatic on the 
need of scrapping the popular idea about the 
separateness of things from thoughts. He endorses 
also the Samkhya doctrine that there is no entity in 
or behind things that must remain always beyond 
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comprehension. And like Samkhya he distin- 
guishes, though in his own way, between empty and 
inarticulate abstractions and concrete universals 
which contain the singular and particular within 
themselves. But these points of contact are remark- 
able only in view of their wide divergence in method 
and main conclusions. Hegel's line of enquiry is 
determined by the view that the cosmic process is a 
logical necessity, so that everything in it may be 
derived from a self-explanatory first principle, even as 
a conclusion is deduced from its premises. And the 
object of this process, its ultimate achievement, he 
conceives to be the self-manifestation of reason, its 
emergence out of potentiality in the concrete form of 
the fully developed man. Sarhkhya, on the other 
hand, traces the course of evolution in the reverse 
order, starting from the palpable and complex and 
advancing step by step to principles of increasing 
generality and simplicity without ever assuming that 
the world is the embodiment of reason. It finds, 
indeed, a certain logical order in the process, but this 
order does not amount to a necessity or prove the 
inevitableness of evolution. And it concludes that 
there is a fundamental element of contingency in our 
experience in the shape of a misapprehension which 
is the prolific source of our troubles, so that 
perfection is attained not by letting evolution run its 
course but by stemming the tide and going back to 
the original principles in the conjunction of which 
jt had its origin. 
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But leaving aside this cultural import for the 
present, we may say that Samkhya has a clear affinity 
with empirical science so far as its method is con- 
cerned. For it takes the plain road of investigation 
and in resolving complex phenomena into simpler and 
still simpler constituents, it does not leave that road to 
pay homage to any pet dogma. of philosophy. ‘Two 
principles are laid down as guides to enquiry, viZ., 
that existence must be denied to what cannot be 
intelligibly expressed and that no theory, however 
ingenious or plausible, can be permitted to override 
facts. And these are regarded by all exact thinkers 
as wholesome checks on the vagaries of abstract 
speculation. But it has been objected that Sarhkhya 
makes a fatal concession in recognising authority as 
an independent source of knowledge. Authority, 
however, is not cited to put a quietus on rational 
enquiry or even to exonerate the student from the 
duty of verification, while the right of interpreting 
authoritative texts is freely exercised. Another 
objection is that it throws away its canons and 
transcends the limits of the comprehensible where it 
speaks of supersensible realities, though it covers the 
trespass under poetical devices like similes, analogies 
and parables. But it holds that the problem of 
existence is solved only when after a proper study 
of the phenomenal world we form a just notion of 
entities beyond it by the application of the rules of 
valid inference to what we directly know. And it is 
not alone in this contention, for philosophy has almost 
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always asserted the right to supplement scientific 
information by knowledge that science of itself is 
unable to attain. 

We have dwelt at some length on the method of 
Samkhya because unless the reader has clear ideas on 
the subject, much in it may appear obscure if not also 
incoherent. A system must exhibit internal balance 
as well as material accuracy. So the question arises, 
whether Sarhkhya interpolates or discovers by legiti- 
mate means the comprehensive idea under which its 
facts hang together without friction. And we may 
put it more definitely by asking if it changes its view- 
point and method when crossing the border-land 
between physics and metaphysics. The liberal use 
of analogy and similitude in Samkhya treatises in 
characterising supersensible realities may lead the 
reader to suspect that it gives up at last its uncom- 
promising demand for certitude equal to that of 
perception and refuses to bring its metaphysical 
notions to the touchstone of the guiding principles 
already referred to. But analogy is quite legitimate 
within certain limits, while luminous similes are 
resorted to for expository convenience. So no prina 
facie case is made out by a reference to them against 
our contention that Samkhya relies entirely on 


introspection, analysis and inference for the discovery 


of truth, And itis a contention which we hope to 
substantiate by the following examination of its lead- 
ing principles. | 
Let us begin with its study of the world outside 
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which is the most obtrusive of actualities to ordinary 
men. They take it for an untold collection of things 
juxtaposed in space ‘and suffering mutation in time 
quite independently of their experience. But if sounds, 
thermal conditions, colours, tastes and odours form 
the staple of these things, their proper place is in 
the inner or subjective world since their components 
are nothing, if not elements of perceptual conscious- 
ness. And the case is not altered by taking into 
account their shapes, sizes, and positions, for these 
have no existence or meaning apart from the sen- 
sations just mentioned, being but apprehended dis- 
positions of the latter. There remain now a few 
more qualities to complete the picture of this world 
and of the actual things in it as distinguished from 
their metaphysical substrata which must remain for 
ever in the region of empty dogmatism. Such are un- 
obstructed pervasiveness, perpetual motion, radiation 
of heat, fluidity and hardness, which are believed to 
mark off, not the highly complex individual things from 
one another, but certain cross-sections as it were of 
external reality, each of them being common toa 
particular group of phenomena and absent from the 
rest. But of them too it must be said that they are 
not extramental, since it is inconceivable, for instance, 
how a thing may be hard or soft without being felt as 
such. So an exhaustive enumeration of all that go to 
make up the objective world shows that we are 
throughout within an apparently closed circle of 
consciousness though our practical instinct teaches us 
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to project the details on a permanent spatio-temporal 
framework beyond the fleeting moments of our 
personal experience. 

Do we then weave in thought a tapestry ofin- 
finite variety and measureless extent and give to the 
embroidered figures names and local habitations with- 
out any kind of guidance from outside? Samkhya 
repudiates this subjectivist doctrine on the ground 
that our perceptual consciousness bears unmistakable 
testimony to an external reality as its correlate. There 
is, no doubt, sucha testimony even in favour of dream- 
creations so long as we are dreaming. But the facts 
of waking life give the lie to it, and we know also 
that the images in question do not come througli the 
usual channels of sensuous experience. Sarhkhya 
holds that where the organs of perception are in order 
and the information that they furnish does not contra- 
dict the general context of previous experience, there 
is no excuse for rejecting any portion of it, as certitude 
is universally allowed to what is immediately and clear-' 
ly known through them. So the dispute is about what 
is thus directly apprehended. But the unsophisticated 
man would settle it at once by saying that it is always 
something external or beyond mental processes and 
products that he perceives. And his conviction should 
have the support of philosophy, as no permutation of 
subjective facts can build up the concept of a world 
beyond their proper limits if they do not involve even 
the remotest notion of externality at the outset. So 
it is maiming facts to suit a theory to say that our 
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experience 15 ptimarily confined to mere sensations. - 


Sight, taste and smell are, no doubt, psychical 
phenomena ; but they are always related to some 
external reality. of which they are felt to be so many 


appearances. Thus everything in the world of per-! 


ception has the antithetical but correlated poles of a; 
subjective feeling and an objective existence, and we 
cannot preserve one of the two while cutting out 
the other | 

Subjectivism would treat the objective reference 
asa peculiar custom or weakness of thought which 
posits an external reality by confusing similarity 
with identity. . Natural realism would, on the other 
hand; regard as inherent in external objects qualities 
that appear on examination to be but modes of consci- 
ousness or facts of the inner world. And such is also 
the conception that passes current in the market- 
places of ordinary scientific thought, where the world 
is assumed to be made up of elements that appear in 
various disguises and-groupings apart from conscious- 
ness which stumbles by asort of accident on the 
scene. Sarikhya holds, on the other hand, that the 
foundation-stones of our’ universe are composite in 
character, because though the universe reaches as 
such beyond the limits of individual consciousness 
yet within those limits alone does it become a reality 
But while both the poles of objective existence and 
subjective feeling are thus clearly recognised philo- 
sophical research is made to start from the end that 
ds closer to us for the simple reason that it cannot be 
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fruitful if an attempt is made to focus at once what 
is admittedly beyond our ken. There is, in fact, no 
other approach to an understanding even of external 
existence than by a searching examination of psychi- 
cal facts. These accordingly are subjected to intro- 
spective analysis so that their perplexing complexity 
may not be an obstacle to enquiry. And when they 
have been reduced in this manner to their simplest 
or most intelligible elements, inference is resorted to 
to cross the barrier that separates them from what can 
not be directly perceived ; 
Samkhya selects for examination the data fur- 
nished by the special senses presumably because 
they have more of the presentative character than 
the information yielded by our neuro-muscular 
equipment. The world outside seems to supply 
the former of its own accord while the latter is 
contingent on our ways of reacting on the impressions 
thus received and so are- measures too of the 
expenditure of our vital energy through the organs 
of action. Hardness testifies, no doubt, to an 
external reality quite as unequivocally as sound or 
colour. But the psychophysical activity involved in 
perceiving hardness is not favourable to calm observa- 
tion. lt varies moreover with the condition of the 
organism and, when it is excessive, it may deflect 
attention to purely subjective factors like feelings 
of strain and exhaustion. Samkhya is justified 
therefore, in limiting its enquiry to the other set of 
sensations in which the presentation element is 
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always sufficiently pronounced. It does not thereby 
exclude from observation any part of the field to be 
surveyed since the data left out never come by 
themselves but’ are always conjoined with one or 
more of the sensations that are taken into account. 
Nor does it settle a question of priority or suggest 
that our knowledge of the material world is derived 
entirely out of the details obtained through the 
special senses. Considerations of facility of research 
determine the choice, and there is nothing to be said 
against it as the data cover in their endless variety 
the whole of external existence. 

From the view-point thus chosen, this majestic 
fabric in space and time is seen of course to consist 
of five specific principles designated collectively as 
mahabhitas or gross elements. Separately they are 
akasa which appears as sounds, viyu which appears 
as thermal sensations, Zejas which appears as light or 
colours, af which appears as tastes and siti which 
appears as smells. It may be asked what they are 
in themselves, and the answer is that we know them 
only by their appearances, so that ८६ and vayu 
are properly characterised when they are said to be 
made up respectively of sounds and thermal 
conditions, if only we give due credit to the universal 
and ineradicable conviction that they have an 
existence beyond the limits of our individual conscious- 
ness and recognise also that they are mutable and 
intrinsically insentient. The common acceptation 
of these terms is misleading as it has led to the 
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identification of the mukabdhitas with the most 
striking things in the world, vzz., ethereal space, the 
aerial regions, fire, water and earth. But ether is 
not composed of sounds, or air of thermal variations 
or the earth of odours. In fact, every attempt to 
understand the nature of the Samkhya elements 
must fail unless the student bears steadily in mind 
that it is the world of experience that is analysed 
and that introspection is the method employed for 
the purpose. 

It may be objected that this study of perceptual 
experience ignores weight and impenetrability and 
the geometrical properties of material things. But 
shape, magnitude and position are given according 
to Samkhya with colour and with thermal sensation 
through touch in so far as these are limited or 
defined, though of course fuller notions are obtained 
by the use of the organs of action. And perceptions 
of weight and impenetrability are, as we have seen, 
so overlaid with subjective factors as to render them 
rather inexact sources of information. Besides, 
whatever they yield of philosophical import may be 
had through the special senses as well, because it 
is about the contending principles of mutability and 
inertia, which appear also in varying degrees in 
colour, sound, etc. These principles come, indeed, to 
the fore in pervasiveness, mobility, radiation, fluidity 
and hardness, and so these are regarded as additional 
expressions ( dvitiya ripas) of the elements. But 
special stress is needed on them only where the 
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object is to discover the laws of motion and rest or 
to control the forces of nature, while for the purpose 
of philosophy the simpler conception of १८७४८८०८४७ 
is adequate. There is, however, no real surrender. 
of concreteness in it, but only a shifting of emphasis 
in keeping with the scope of the enquiry. When 
the emphasis is laid on othér features as they are so 
often in physical science and in our ordinary concerns, 
the same realities are called wyavaharika bhittas or 
elements of practical life. 

These vyavahdrika bhiitas enter into the composi- 
tion of the highly complex and unstable objects 


( dbhautikas ) with which we establish all sorts of | 


connection every day. And we set forth these 
objects in an illimitable framework of space and time 
and thus make up our world-picture. But of space 
and time we can form no image apart from the sights 
and sounds that fill and define them, so that as non- 
sensuous forms of illimitable capacity, they do not 
exist either without or within the mind. Time, again, 
as an independent principle of synthesis is plainly an 
abstraction of the fact of sequence from concrete 
realities which we find treading on one another’s 
heels. So this apparently enduring and extended 
world is, with all its rich variety, but an accented 
reading of certain simple messages from outside, 


We translate their diversity and independence of our 


minds into juxtaposition in boundless Space, and we 
cut sections in their perpetual flow to mark off 
antecedents with rounded contour from consequents 
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equally well-defined. Our world is thus artificial in 
certain senses, though reared on the uninterrupted 
revelation, the gratuitous self-exposure of a few 
simple principles. 

And this world receives its- finishing touch when 
values are set on the objects and occurrences that 
constitute it. Some of them induce easy and 
congenial activity within the system, while others 
cause violent and baneful excitement and others again 
almost upset it. Hence they come to be classed as 
pleasurable or painful or stupefying, and since things 
are of interest to us on account of their affective 
character, pleasure, pain and stupor are often spoken 
of by an intelligible though inexact use of language 
as constituting the stuff of the world. It is, in fact, 
a pointed reference to the manner in which we 
develop it by contributions of our own sensitive 
organism. It may be taken also as a protest against 
the uncritical assumption that the world may exist 
apart from experience, the correct Sarhkhya doctrine 
being that its elements are the elements of our 
perceptual consciousness. But perceptual conscious- 
ness is certainly much more than its emotional 
colouring to which alone attention is called by the 
theory in question. So it lends itself to interpreta- 
tion as unqualified solipsism or an attempt to reduce 
the external world to a function of the inner, which 
Samkhya repeatedly and emphatically repudiates. 
Sights and sounds are public property according to 
Samkhya though they must appear in individual 
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consciousness to be what they are. And it is not 
prepared to give up this position merely because they 
are seldom free from certain stresses and amplifica- 
tions that vary from man to man. 

‘We have so far but the crystallisation of ideas 
which have been always extant in a nebulous and 
incoherent form in ordinary thought. And we find 
a similar advance towards coherence and consistency 
‘in empirical psychology except where it is thrown 
out of gear by certain pet theories about the genesis 
of mental facts, But Sarhkhya attaches a cultural 
value to this new view-point that is unknown to 
science and practical wisdom. For inspite of all our 
familiarity with the nature of things, we rarely give 
up the habit of regarding the ever-changing combina- 
tions of the five elements as solid or stable realities 
rigged out with attributes like colour, sound and 
taste, which form, in fact, the very core of their 
being. Weare after some of them while we would 
give up all that we have to be rid of others, so that 
our ideas about the world may be characterised as 
our feelings towards it, But Samkhya asks us to 
submit unreservedly to the guiding power of the 
truth just stated or, in other words, to bring to it as 
to a touchstone every judgment on secular matters 
and thus recognise at last that there is never any 
occasion for undue elation or disappointment. It is 
this attitude of detachment that has to be sedulously 
cultivated in view of the fact that the world is a 
perpetually shifting assortment of elements that are 
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mutable and objective and, as such, radically different 
from ourselves as knowers of objects. 

These elements, again, are composite, as each of 
them appears to consciousness in a variety of sharp- 
ly distinguished forms. ‘The difference, for instance, 
between black and white is only less then that be- 
tween black and sour, and between black and white 
there are so many tints that the resources of language 
prove inadequate for naming all of them. Hence 
there is strong presumption of the complexity of the 
principle that manifests itself in so many ways. And 
Sathkhya converts the presumption into certitude by 
certain psycho-physical experiments which reveal 
simpler factors. There is no change of method, how- 
ever, at this stage of the enquiry. The mahabhitas 
are visualised one by one in quiescent minds after all 
other factors, essential and accidental, of concrete 
reality have been ruled out by an effort of concentra- 
tion. Soa deeper quiescence and a more intense 
concentration are all that are needed for a direct 
apprehension, a face-to-face knowledge of what are 
farther still from ordinary experience. And these are 
focussed as a matter of fact in exceptionally observant 
and disciplined minds where they appear as sensa- 
tions which retain their specific character but lack the 
obtrusive feature that distinguishes one sense-impres- 
sion from another of the same order, asa colour 
sensation, for example, which is not of any particular 
tint or a taste sensation which cannot be characterised 
as one of sweetness or acidity or bitterness. 
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These elementary sense-impressions have no 
spatial accent, nothing, that is to say, about them 
- that may be construed into extension and distance, 
though some feeling of externality remains for with- 
‘out it they could not be sense-impressions. T hey 
‘are also without any emotional accompaniment, 
for emotions cannot be evoked by things that are 
so subtle and transitory. They come like 
momentary pulsations and follow one another with 
a rapidity that prevents the ordinary mind from 
noting their succession. So it takes cognisance only 
-of groups or combinations, which as having a more 
pronounced character enter as details in perceptual 
consciousness. And since groups of homogeneous 
‘units may differ from one another in the number of 
‘their constituents, there arise distinctions of quality, 
-intensity and duration among sensations of the same 
class. Thus the rich variety of our sensuous 
experience of all kinds is traceable to no more than 
five types of simple sense-impression, which owing 
to the obtuseness of our minds seldom rise to the 
level of clear consciousness. 

These sense-data are the subtle elements of 
-Samkhya and are known by the expressive name of 
-tanmatras or elements which have reached the 

_-absolute limit of simplicity as such. We may call 
„them the atoms ( aps ) of the material world, since 
“al sensible forms from the tiniest to the most 
Stupendous are built up entirely of them. - But we 
. must bear in mind that they are not discrete particles 
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in space but activities in time. Externality belongs, 
indeed, to them; but this externality, when divorced 
from spreadoutness and related ideas, spells no more 
than independence of the percipient’s will. How 
then are we to define them? As components of the 
mahabhiitas, they cannot be merely subjective states 
and, indeed, they are felt to be coming from outside. 
But in that outside there is no juxtaposition of parts, 
nothing answering to our idea of extension but 
only an incessant succession of events which appear 
in us as sensations. There is then not much of a 
reason for assuming that they belong toa material 
world which is the very opposite of the mind in 
character. On the other hand, it is reasonable to 
infer that they are the germinal thoughts of a 
superior Mind where they get arranged and grouped 
in various ways to form a system, and that this Mind 
stimulates kindred susceptibilities in us and thus 
brings about their appearance, similarly disposed and 
combined, within the ambit of our consciousness. 
The order of the universe is thus the harmony of 
His thoughts while its elements originate in the 
simplest moods of His consciousness ( ४८८४८८८ abhe- 
māna) which have the power of reproducing them- 
selves in us. Such is the position of Sarhkhya, and 
‘it has an obvious advantage over materialistic ex- 
‘planations as matter must remain enigmatic unless 
interpreted in terms of the mind. á re 
Science has discovered to-day that the engineer- 


scientist conception of the world as a vast machinery 
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has no pretensions to finality, however convenient 
it may be for the discovery of the laws of mechanics 
and for our practical purposes, and that in trying to 
explain matter by motion and motion by matter, 
we behave “like kittens chasing their own tails”, 
It has recognised also that the linkage of the world 
to consciousness, if duly attended to, furnishes a 
better clue to a proper understanding of it. But 
the idea is still “a very faint glimmer of light 
at the best? so that the attitude of science is, 
strictly speaking, a suspension of judgment on the 
perennially fascinating question of the nature of 
external reality. But the doctrine of the ¢anmatras 
enables Samkhya to make a definite pronouncement 
in the matter, Besides, its cultural value is great, 
as the ability to live in the thought that this solid and 
variegated world is but the regulated ‘dance of these 
atoms’ raises a man above hope and fear. The 
ordinary man may opine sometimes that it is a. mere 
show. Butit is a petulant cry of disappointment 
which is stilled as soon as there is a prospect of 
agreeable experiences. But with the Sarhkhya 
philosopher the thought is too clear and persistent to 
allow him to be disturbed by the shocks and surprises 
of life. 

But if the barrier that separates the physical from 
the psychical breaks down before the analytical 
enquiry of Samkhya, the question arises whether the 
mind should not be regarded as the ultimate reality 
in view of the fact that we have it at both poles of 
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existence, what intervenes being, in reality, an endless 
series of common messages that are transmitted 
from one of them and received, interpreted and 
variously amplified and acted upon at the other. 
Idealism answers this question at once in the affir- 
mative. Samkhya stops, however, to examine the 
psychical apparatus before offering an answer. 
What exists at the other pole is obviously beyond 
the field of survey. But reflective analysis enables 
every one to understand the composition of his own 
mind, and Samkhya generalises the results obtained 
by it. Following the genesis and development of 
perceptual consciousness, it takes first the 
jnanendriyas, which are popularly known as the 
gateways of knowledge. The key to a proper 
comprehension of their nature is furnished in the 
elementary caution that they are not to be confused 
with the sense-organs. If the vagueness of thought 
that arises from this identification is avoided, they are 
seen at once to be modes of receiving and 
transmitting to higher faculties the messages that 
come from outside. But since they retain their 
functional tone even when the messages do not 
arrive, they are to be conceived as relatively enduring 
capacities of apprehension located in definite portions 
of the body differently organised for their respective 
“purposes. Every sense is thus ready to reveal a 
particular set of these messages to the exclusion of 
others and is, therefore, specially adapted to it. 
Revelation, again, is always to a self or rather appre- 
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hension is always by it. Hence the conception of 
these special senses is completed by regarding them 
as modifications of the self to suit the nature and 
diversity of the messages that have to be appropriated. 

Next come the farmendriyas, which appear on 
examination to be ways of responding to those 
messages for the well-being of the organism. But as 
there is the same readiness to meet suitable calls, 
they too are to be conceived as more or less perma- 
nent capacities, residing in highly specialised organs 
evolved for their free play. Indeed, they are alike in 
other respects as well, for apprehension ( grakana ) 
implies activity and voluntary movement is always 
accompanied and guided by a sense of contact with 
something foreign, while both of them entail some 
amount of exhaustion which has to be overcome by 
periodical rest. Voluntary movement _ includes 
Speaking, seizing, locomotion, excretion and 
procreation, and these call ordinarily into operation 
different parts of the neuro-muscular system. Hence 
the karmendriyas are five in number like the 
Jhanendriyas and,-like these again, they are so many 
expressions of the central principle, since whenever 
they are active, there is the sense of the ego or self 
as energising. 

But mediation is needed between the two orders 
of experience, and this is effected by a higher faculty 
called wanas. Itis not in direct contact with the 
external world, but it co-ordinates and systematises 
the impressions obtained from outside and prescribes 
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the kinds of reaction that is called for by them. It is 
classed, indeed, with the capacities already mentioned 
owing to the closeness of its relation to them. But 
its function is more exalted and comprehensive 
including, as it does, processes like perception, re- 
collection, abstraction, judgment and reasoning. And 
in this varied activity it is guided by indelible traces 
of previous experience ( samskaras ). Thus it has a 
twofold aspect which is referred to by calling it the 
leader of the senses ( zndriyadhiie manas ) and 
custodian of what has been done, enjoyed and suffered 
in the past ( Ardayakhya manas ). 

But for proper functioning the lower capacities 
require besides guidance, the maintenance: in working 
order of the physiological organs through which they 
act. And this is done by five forms of vital energy 
( pranas) which build up the organism, repair waste 
to keep up its efficiency and ensure its growth. One 
of them, known as samāna, converts into requisite 
materials what is received from outside as food, drink 
and breath and causes: their . incorporation or 
absorption in the various parts of the system. This 
intricate process appears to take place in the dark 
recesses of a complex physical structure ; but it is 
not entirely outside the pale of consciousness, as any 
irregularity in it is at once detected through the 
. unerring index of a disagreeable feeling. Another 
is apana which sorts effete matter into different forms 
of excreta and thus prepares for its expulsion through 
a number of channels from the body. Here too 
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consciousness acts as a monitor, giving the alarm 
when anything goes wrong. Another, again, is 
vyana, which has general charge as it were of the 
entire neuromuscular apparatus, voluntary and 
involuntary and provides for its fitness by bringing 
about with samana and apine the due circulation 
of the humours (rasas) from the heart to the 
extremities. There remain two more forms of vital 
energy, of which udāng or the afferent or up flowing 
current from the tissues along the nerves in the 
spinal cord known as susunné@ is directly connected 
with the general sense of well-being or malaise. The 
disagreeable feelings referred to above as salutary 
checks on the complementary processes of assimila- 
tion and elimination are due to ८८७८७, which proves 
that there is intimate correlation in the economy of 
organic life. The fifth and last form of vital energy is 
usually called the @dya ४7७७ because it has a unique 
importance owing to the circumstance that it intro- 
duces the organism to the world outside by providing 
for feelings like hunger, thirst and craving for air and 
by maintaining the functional tone of the cognitive 
senses. So these essentials of organic life are 
intimately bound up with the powers of the mind. 
And it is, indeed, for this reason that they do not 
figure as separate items in the Samkhya list of the 
constituents of phenomenal existence. 

The subjective apparatus seems now to be com- 
plete for interplay with what is outside it by way 
of excitation, adjustment and response. But its 
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purposive and co-ordinated action points to some 
entity or principle with reference to or for the sake 
of which this activity takes place. The sense of 
sight does not work for the sense of hearing, nor do 
they act in concert to give the power of speech an 
opportunity for some exercise. And if the manas 
co-ordinates their several activities, it is certainly not 
because co-ordination is an end in itself. The usual 
explanation is that all of them function in the interest 
of the organism. But the organism cannot then be 
the mere aggregate of the different organs or, in 
other words, there must be an intangible entity dis- 
tinct from all of them and yet finding expression in 
each. Besides, what are the organs themselves ? 
The pranas which build and maintain them are in 
their turn evolved by a self for the explication of its 
aptitudes and tendencies, since they are guided by 
some sort of self-consciousness in their operations 
while they disappear with this self-consciousness, 
leaving the body to decay. So there is throughout 
a self at the core, and it is this note of individuality 
that marks off an organism from unorganised things. 
Thisself, again, has obviously two aspects. It 
mutates ceaselessly to establish a just correspondence 
with changing conditions, and its mutations appear 
as the functional tone of the indrzyas and pranas 
which are always ready to deal with alien things 
in their several ways for the common object of con- 
servation and development. At the same time it 
appears to remain unalterably the same as long as 
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the organism lasts, since otherwise the continued 
existence of the latter must be an impossibility. Its 
visible parts undergo modification ; some of them 
disappear altogether in course of time or are replaced 
by new ones. Its functions vary from moment 
to moment, and it is sometimes so transmuted by a 
sudden change in its environment as to be past all 
recognition. And yet its identity is not questioned 
because the impalpable essence at the centre remains 
intact throughout these vicissitudes.- So strangely 
enough the two selves exist side by side, ०४४, that 
which is obtrusively changeful and that which is 
apparently static. One of them arises, indeed, out of 
the other, but never supersedes it, 

There isa notable difference then between the 
finding of Sarhkhya and the present position of 
Biology and Botany, for the former holds that there 
‘ean be no self without consciousness of it, that sen- 
sibility belongs to the central and most fundamental 
“thing in all organisms and radiates: thence to their 
‘other parts, in other words, that mind in the modern 
sense is coextensive with life. This consciousness 
may be very obscure in some of them, as it is in trees, 
shrubs and climbers, which have no special senses 
for the proper apprehension of external stimuli. “Or 
it may be like the broad glare of the midday sun as 
it is in man and higher beings who pass beyond the 
immediate present to explore the remote in time and 
space. But the difference is one of degree’ ‘merely 
as purposive activity which is the life of even the 
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meanest organisms must remain inexplicable unless 
they are credited with some measure cf consciousness. 
So science deals, according to Sarhkhya, with truncat- 
ed realities when it discusses organic existence apart 
from the essential factor of sentience. 

Two different answers are offered elsewhere to 
the interesting but baffling question about the nature 
and origin of this consciousness. Empirical science 
would seem to suggest that it isa sort of phos- 
phorescent light generated by the complexity of 
the organic structure and playing upon it as long as 
it maintains its integrity. But this view is stoutly 
challenged by some philosophers who hold that it 
is prior to and independent of physiological organisa- 
tion, being the inalienable attribute of a subtle and 
primary principle which is variously known as the 
soul or the spirit or the self, Samkhya, however, 
does not accept either of these positions. -And its 
reasons for considering both of them as untenable 
are set forth thus. Whoever has meditated on the 
nature of consciousness must admit that no combina- 
tion of things can give rise to a' consciousness of 
them, and that it cannot be‘a feature of the self 
since the self too is an object of it, while soul and 
‘spirit are metaphysical. quiddities so far-as they imply 
anything in addition‘to consciousness. >> 

It has been already observed’ that uncritical 
thought interposes, according to Samkhya, an unreal 
‘barrier between the physical and the psychical. The 
grand distinction for it is not between matter and 
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mind, but between objects of experience and that to 
which all experience is due or, what comes to the 
same thing, between appearances of every kind 
(०2७65 ) and the principle in the light of which they 
shine forth as appearances ( dragiz ). Now blue and 
yellow and sweet and sour are obviously appearances. 
Such, however, are also your thoughts and sentiments 
and resolutions, for you can watch and analyse them 
just as you do objects of the material world. And 
the mere fact of their greater proximity to you cannot 
be taken as conclusive proof of a radical difference 
in character. But the appearance par excellence, the 
object of experience that is most intimately known 
to you is your self. Other things drop frequently 
out of your ken; but it is never lost sight of, since 
every form of cognition is attended by some cons- 
ciousness of it. 

Now Samkhya rigorously applies the principle 
that whatever is an object of experience is ipso facto 
not the ultimate cause of it. Other systems tacitly 
recognise this principle, but are not consistent in its 
application. And so it is often maintained that the 
self can be both subject and object at the same time. 
It poses, no doubt, as the recipient of experience 
(2rakil£ ) or as the subject in relation to other 
objects. But it cannot certainly be the subject in 
relation to itself. And empirical consciousness to 
which it belongs is never far from unconsciousness, 
as it is always a process, focussing this object now 
and that object then and focussing them with unequal 
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measures of distinctness. Besides, the things known 
in this way are more or Jess completely forgotten till 
suitable reminders bring them to the surface once 
more. And even self-consciousness, which is the 
purest form of it, has its vicissitudes, brightening up 
as it does for a moment and then getting eclipsed and 
emerging again from its momentary obscurity for a 
similar course in unceasing succession. But of 
Awareness or pure consciousness there can be no 
wave-like movement; it is evidently not a process, 
nor can it be susceptible of degrees. And that it has 
an independent existence follows from the circums- 
tance that it is so radically different from other things 


as to preclude the idea that it is derived from any 
or all of them. | 


Here do we come across a concept on the validity 
of which Samkhya would stake its claim ‘to preemi- 
nence among systems of thought and culture. And so 
it is desirable to dwell at some length on it even. at 
the risk of repeating certain things that have been 
already stated. It includes three different though 
related ideas as will appear from the following consi- 
derations. Experience involves always a subject and 
an object. But the subject that appears in experience 
may become an object of introspective observation 
and analysis, though the ideas of subject and object 
are so antithetical as to preclude the supposition that 
the entities answering to them can be one and the 
same in the last resort. It is concluded, therefore, 
that there must be for every experience a subject 
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parem non fert or a subject that is never the object. 
Every individual feels, again, that while objects 
change, the subject remains unaltered, ‘though asa 
matter of fact the subject that is given in experience 
varies as often as the object. The immutability must 
then belong to the subject which is beyond experience, 
but isa reality none the less as no subject-object 
can be an ultimate explanation of it. This principle 
is designated the Draé‘a, a highly technical term, 
which has been generally translated as “the Knower.” 
Another name is 5668 or Spectator which stresses 
the idea of unconcernedness as well as the central 
notion that the spectacle of the world can have no 
existence as such apart from Him. But the analogy 
cannot be pressed very far. So it is safer to express 
this idea by a phrase like ‘the subject that is never 
the object’. 

The second idea is obtained in the following way. 
Every object of experience is either this or that 
while the experient appears as I or the self. But 
when attention is focussed on the I or self, it 
becomes a this or, in other words, a part of the 
101९20. So it is only relatively or provisionally an 
ego or self, and self-hood belongs properly to the 
principle to which it owes its unique character as the 
recipient of experience. When the principle is stated 
in this manner, it is called the ८७८ which is fairly 
well rendered as the Self with a capital initial, since 
the self that appears or the empirical ego is only a 
passable copy of it. From the philosopher's view- 
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point, however, it is comprehended as unconditioned 
Awareness, which is thus the third idea in the 
concept. A cheap criticism of this view is that we do 
not light on such an entity anywhere in experience. 
But how can that which is the presupposition of all 
experience appear as an item of it? So there is no 
excuse for treating it as a pseudoidea. In treatises on 
Sarnkhya, it is indicated by terms like ८४४, ciligakts, 
Jiamatra and caitanya, which have been variously 
rendered as Intelligence, Intellect, power of intelli- 
gence, energy of intellect, thinking power, absolute 
sentience, principle of intelligence and pure intelli- 
gence. Of these, principle of intelligence and pure 
intelligence are not far from the idea; but a certain 
vagueness attaches to them while absolute or uncondi- 
tioned Awareness seems to be clearer, if not quite 
free from misleading associations. Coming back now 
to the coniplex concept which represents the most 
notable effort of the human mind to comprehend the 
highest reality, we have to observe that Purusa, the 
the Sathkhya term for it, is untranslateable into a 
foreign language and that even in Sanskrit it is 
loosely used by writers on other systems though they 
generally retain the sense of uiiconcernedness or 
aloofness which belongs to its etymology. 

It is evident that the multiplicity and variety 
of the universe cannot be deduced or derived from 
such a principle alone. Sarhkhya parts company, 
therefore, with monism and undertakes a eritieal 
examination of its details in order to discover what 
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else is needed for their explanation. The results of 
this analysis have been given in original works on 
the subject with an aphoristic brevity that has proved 
a prolific source of confusion. But the student may 
be able to avoid it and to steer clear of side-issues if 
he follows the line of argument give below. - Things 
in this world are said to exist because and in so far 
as they are capable of being perceived. This capacity 
for shining forth in the light of intelligence is called 
satlwa which means literally existence but should be 
rendered as perceptibility, the two expressions being 
interchangeable when used with regard to them 
They change, moreover, becoming other than what 
they have been, and careful scrutiny discloses not 
abrupt and occasional changes in them, buta con- 
tinual modification which appears striking only 
after it has gone on for some time. There is then 
an ingrained tendency towards variation in them, a 
restless vital energy which does not wait for an 
impulse from without to come into operation. It 
is called rajas which means properly dust and is used 
to express mutability beacause the constant mutation 
of things obscures their real character. This mutation 
encounters, however, internal resistance which causes 
a slowing down of the process and even apparent 
pauses, as is evident from the presence of more or 
less ‘stable objects in the world. Hence there is a 
a third element, a principle of obstruction alongside 
¡of perceptibility and mutability. Tt is called ianis 
-or dulness in Sarhkhya treatises because it obscures 
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manifestation and inhibits movement, and it may be 
called inertness or rigidity in English for lack of a 
better term. 
is These three are found in diverse proportions in 
objects and events, the countless differences of which: 
may be traced always to the comparative excess or 
deficiency of one or other of them. But is there 
nothing else, no substratum in which these might 
inhere as so many features or attributes ?. The 
question is: best answered by asking what else has 
ever been found in the rich variety and complexity 
of appearances? If their examination from all sides 
has not revealed anything more real or concrete, it 
is surely unnecessary and, therefore, unscientific to 
posit an’elusive solder for their ultimate constituents, 
Sarhkhya gives these the significant name of gupas 
or strands which implies that they are primal objective 
entities. They cohere. and that.is all, for every form 
of knowable existence or appearance is sufficiently 
explained by a‘ correct reference to the manner of 
their coherence. eI 

, So the position is this. Perceptibility, mutability 
and- inertness sum up the general aspects of material 
things, while their individual peculiarities are resoluble 
in every case into differences in the combination ‘of: 
these features.: And since Samkhya is not prepared * 
to posit an’ incomprehensible substratum behind 
them, .a' metaphysical cement for their co-ordinated 
appearance, they are regarded also as-the ultimate 
constituents of matter, For anything more primordial 
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cannot be conceived, while anything more concrete 
or substantial can have no pretensions to ultimateness. 
If you suppose that the primordial element is a 
particular kind of perceptibility, the guestion arises 
immediately why it is not of a different kind; and 
you. must assume some other principle to account for 
this. definiteness. Similarly, if you imagine that 
mutation has a particular character at the outset, you 
must introduce some other principle to account for 
this original bias. The common liking for sensuous 
and pictorial thought led science in the past to look 
out for something quite concrete or substantial. But 
the so-called fundamental principles that it lighted on 
in its quest had to be given up one after another 
as subsequent research proved that each of them 
comprehended but a partial aspect of the universe. 
There must, however, be a definite halt somewhere. 
And where can it be except at perceptibility, 
mutability and inertness without any specific character, 
since principles that are limited or particularised in 
any way cannot be the constituents of all sorts of 
things? They appear, indeed, to be mere abstrac- 
tions from the fulness. of actuality when taken 
separately. But the correct Sarakhya view is that! 
they are in indissoluble union, so that every object 
is a particular manifestation contingent, on. some 
measure of activity and limited. or. determined by 
some amount of inertness, Thus conceived, they. are, 
like the non-sensuous. universals of Hegel, non- 
existent’ in isolation but endowed: at the same time 
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with the highest degree of reality in as much as the: 
history of the world is traceable to their ever-changing 
combinations, ; 
The difficulty of forming a mental picture of this 
account of the origin of the world places it, no doubt, 
at a disadvantage when it is set off against the concep- 
tion with which the atomic theory has familiarised us. 
According to the latter, the world has arisen out of 
“a vast multitude of tiny, round, smooth spheres, 


harder than the hardest steel and flying about like a 


hail of bullets on a battle-field”. They have combined 


and recombined ‘in various ways and thus evolved 
life and mind in the course of their wanderings. But 
combination is only half of the story, their separation 
being a necessary supplement. of it. Thus we have 
an alternation of growth and decay, of life and death, 
an endless series of mutations, in.other words, which 
makes up the history of the world. An account like 
this has an extraordinary vividness: and simplicity 
about it. In fact, there is always a tendency to account 
for complex and changing things in this way, 013. 
by resolving them into smaller and simpler elements. 
And so saliva, rajas and famas have been sometimes 
conceived as consisting each of them of an. indefinite 
number of infinitesimal reals which combine with 
their complements in different proportions like the 
elements of chemistry. But- this’ interpretation is 
unacceptable on the ground that discrete forms of any 
of them can arise only after it has been cut up or 
particularised by the other two. The truth is that 
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pictorial thought is not a necessity in philosophical 
reasoning. And even science is learning to dispense’ 
with it as may be seen from the latest conception of 
the universe as a system of waves or undulations 
composed of nothing and travelling in nothing that 
‘may be defined, the so-called ether being but a frame 
of reference and the configurations the only reality. 
“They exist”, says Sir James Jeans, “in our minds 
‘or we should not be discussing them ; and something 
must exist outside our minds to put this or any other 
‘concept into our minds’. These unsubstantial and 
‘unlocalised waves appear, however, when closely 
examined, to be no more than various combinations 
of the three gumzs revealed to consciousness as enti- 
ties beyond it. Science, therefore, is approaching 
to-day by a different. route the conclusion that 
Samkhya arrived at ages ago by introspection and 
inference. 

It finds the self-same features or elements in the 
mind which is thus proved to be composite. Mental 
facts are more thoroughly or intimately known than 
external objects, so that perceptibility (salva ) 
belongs to them in a fuller measure. And they are 
never exactly the same for two successive moments. 
So mutability ( vayas ) is of their essence. But the 
same must be said of the opposite principle of: inert- 
ness ( Zamas ), for otherwise you cannot account for 
the conservation of percepts and movements as 
subliminal impressions and habits and for facts like 
sleep, forgetfulness and exhaustion.. Indeed, all three 
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principles are in evidence in a general way in mental 
states since they develop out of obscure beginnings 
to the point of maximum clarity and then decline and 
sink below the level of consciousness, while their 
distinctions are to be ascribed to differences in the 
relative strength of these principles as there is nothing 
else to which they may be attributed. Thus fibres 
exactly like those that run through the external world 
appear in the internal and establish a just corres- 
pondence between the two. 

The factors of the understanding ( antahkarana ) 
may be exhibited in the following manner with refer- 
ence to the constituent that predominates in each. 
First among them is, of course, the self or pure self- 
consciousness ( asmilimiitra ), and sattva dominates 
here as nothing is clearer or more direct or less liable 
-to be obscured than apperception or consciousness of 
the ego. Yet introspection detects moments of it 
which are conditioned by impulses, however slight, 
from without and punctuated by the subsidence of 
those impulses, so that in its rhythmic rise and fall 
there is evidence of the presence of both rejas 
and Jamas. Next comes the dynamic ego or the 
self in continual adjustment to altering conditions 
( akamkara ) playing this role now and that next. 
Rajas ‘is obviously the dominant element in it 
though sativa and ¿amas are not absent as every 
change is a felt change and is, moreover, transitory 
Last comes the retentive energy or principle of con- 
servation ( Ardayakhya manas ) where ‘amas prevails 
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over saliva and razas but does not dispense with them, 
Since past experience cannot be recalled unless it 
exists as experience of some sort, however clouded, 
nor.can past activity be repeated with facility unless 
there is a tendency towards it throughout the period 
of its apparent abeyance. And even if their re- 
appearance after a time is left out of account, the fact 
remains that they continue to determine in some way 
or other the functional tone of the mind, which shows 
that the retentive energy is more than the principle 
-of inertness or obscurity or, in other words, that it 
involves sativa and rajas as well. 

What has been said above applies mutatis mu- 
tandis to particular and concrete processes like cogni- 
tion ( prakhya@ ) conation ( fravriti) and retention 
( sffitz) which are dominated respectively by sattva, 
„rajas and Zamas. In affective states too are found 
„a similar disposition of them, sa¢iva being dominant 
in pleasure (swkha), rajas in pain ( duhkha) and 
Zamas in stupor ( moka ), as considerations like the 
following will show. Pleasure and its cause are asa 
rule clearly apprehended, and all clear or unobstruct- 
- ९१ apprehension is in its turn a source of pleasure. 
: So sativa is dominant here and rajas is a subsidiary 
factor in as ‘much as there is always a tendency to 
prolong or enhance it while the presence of 
lamas is. seen in the circumstance that no plea- 
.sure’is complete or fully cognised with its causes. 
In. pain, on the other hand, rajas prevails as its 

-outstanding feature is restlessness or varied effort 
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to remove what is disagreeable. But both saé/va and 
Zamas are present in it though they play a subordinate 
role. In stupor there is a vague sense of uneasiness 
as wellasa lack of definite or well-directed effort 
for the removal of the trouble. So éamas is upper- 
most here while sattva and rajas appear as 
auxiliaries, These observations are true also of the 
complex emotions known as raga (craving for 
pleasure already enjoyed and-for the cause of it ), 
dvesa ( aversion to pain already suffered and to the 
cause of it ) and abhiniveia (instinctive and ill-defined 
dread of what may endanger or injure the organism ) 
It may be objected that in thus tracing feelings to 
the gunas, Samkhya gives their concomitants and 
causes instead of explaining their distinctive 
characters. But what, it may be asked in reply; 
are they beyond modes of perception determined in 
the manner indicated above by the other two factors 
of psychic life ? 

Of this life, again, the broad divisions are wak- 
ing, dreaming and dreamless or profound sleep. In 
waking hours, things are perceived much as they 
are, the mutations of the mind following the course 
of events outside, so that vazas functions in subordi- 
nation to sativa and ¢amas appears only in so far 
as objects are not completely apprehended and 
spells of inactivity or exhaustion alternate with the 
proper functioning of the other factors. In dreams | 
the mind is not restrained in its modifications by 
facts beyond it, so that the succession of images and 
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sentiments is rapid and confused, transcending 
often the possibilities of nature. So vayas takes the 
lead in them, and sa¢fva, though functioning still, 
is much under the influence of amas, Tamas, again, 
is in possession of the field in dreamless sleep, though 
sattva and rajas are not absent, as appears from 
the circumstance that we can recollect how we have 
slept on waking up, It should be borne in mind in 
this connection that according to Samkhya the mind 
is not atotal blank in deep sleep since there is a 
vague consciousness of the repose of the senses and 
the higher faculties or, to put it in technical language, 
a perception of the dominance of ¢amas, which from 
the nature of the object is necessarily ill-defined. 
Following the same principle, an order of pre- 
cedence may be laid down for the five cognitive 
senses (fdanedriyas). Sattva is obviously the 
main factor in hearing with its nice discrimination 
of pitch and timbre, its extensive susceptibility and 
its capacity for receiving impressions from every 
quarter. Kajas dominates in sight, because there 
is a feeling of activity which becomes often uncom- 
fortable, while a sense of exhaustion is very rare in 
hearing. Besides, shades of light are not so clearly 
distinguished as are differences of sound, and the 
range of susceptibility too is narrower, Intermediate 
between the two is touch so far as it gives thermal 
sensations which surpass both in variety and 
distinctness the impressions received through the eye. 
Lowest in the order is the sense of smell which is 
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affected by the grossest of the elements. Tamas 
prevails in it as the sensations are few and there is , 
a lack of fine distinctions. Taste takes rank above 
it as the sensations are more various and better 
discriminated. Besides, there is a more or less 
pronounced feeling of adjustment in every case, 
which shows that sajas is almost as prominent in 
it as amas. 

A similar order is noticeable in the powers of 
voluntary movement and in the five forms of vital 
energy. 5५८८०७ is the chief constituent in speech, 
rajas in locomotion and Zamas in reproduction, while 
sativa and rajas are almost equally prominent in 
manipulation or putting things in their proper 
places and zgjas and ¢amas in the expulsion of waste 
products from the body. In adya prana, again, 
sativa is more in evidence than the other two 
components, related as it is to the five cognitive 
senses and to the vital organs that give the well- 
defined feelings of hunger, thirst and obstructed 
respiration, There is excess of rajas in vyana which 
-presides over the neuro-muscular apparatus and of 
tamas in samiing, the processes of which are not 
apprehended under normal conditions. In wdana, 
sativa is counterpoised as it were by wajas since 
the general sensations with which it is connected 
are not well-defined under normal conditions while 
its operations extend over the whole body. Apana 
is midway between vyana and samana, having more 
of rajas and less of Zamas than the latter. 
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-The composition of the objects of sense (the 
, bhiitas and ¢anmiitras ) corresponds, of course, to the 
composition of the senses themselves. Thus if the 
auditory sense is superior in range and refinement 
to the rest, the sound element must have more to 
manifest and to manifest clearly than any of the 
other elements. There is, therefore, more of sativa 
than the other two in &@a, more of rajas in Zejas 
and more of ames in sit, while in vēyu sativa and 
vajas are almost equally conspicuous as vazas and 
tamas are in af. Sarnkhya stresses the intimate 
correlation that there is between the external and the 
internal and points out, for instance, that the ego 
adjusts itself to the sound element by evolving the 
sense of hearing which gets related in its turn to the 
power of speech through the adya prana. Another 
example of correspondence is that between the light 
element and the visual sense on the one hand and 
between the latter and locomotion through vyinae on 
the other. But itis hardly necessary to labour the 
point after what has been said. 

But we have so far a chart of possibilities, a 
scheme of things instead of the things themselves, 
In fact, the great merit of the Sarhkhya analysis of the 
universe into its ultimate constituents is that it brings 
clearly into view the need of some other principle for 
a: complete explanation of its reality. : Take, for 
instance, the self ( ८५५८४८७८८७ ) which is recognised 
by. all schools as the central thing in the world of 
experience. It is resolved by the method employed 
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here into a ‘series of momentary presentations that 
are exactly alike, But the self is certainly more than 
a recurrent object of experience as it appears to 
cognise other objects, while cognisability is not 
cognition. Here then is a problem if not an anomaly. 
And as Samkhya is never prepared to maim facts to 
suit a theory, it meets the difficulty by inferring that 
the dual character of the self must be due to the union 
of the components with a principle which is the source 
of all knowledge. The same analysis enables it, 
again, to define this principle by a system of negation, 
as the only possible way of describing what is 
complementary to all appearance. Thus it is not an 
agent since activity being an object of éxperience 
cannot be a feature of it. Nor is it perceptible, for 
who will perceive the cause of all perceptions ? And 
it is certainly not a potentiality waiting for the magic 
touch of foreign objects to blossom into knowledge, 
for all things are realised or become real in ‘its 
luminous presence. Nor is it knowledge like that we 
are familiar with, for such knowledge involves effort 
and is defined and, therefore, limited by the conditions 
of which it is the outcome. So Samkhya argues that 
it is, so to say, a pure, inward, untroubled light. At 
the same time there must be some sort of connection 
with it of the energy which shoots forth as all sorts 
of appearance included under the comprehensive 
titles of the ego and the non-ego. But may not this 
energy be sufficient unto itself or equal to all its 
achievements’ without extraneous support? No, for 
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this energy is made up of the diverse principles of 
perceptibility (satéva), mutability (rajas) and 
inertness ( ames ), and it follows from their character 
that they must balance one another in perfect sterility 
so long as the equipoise is not destroyed by the 
presence of a foreign element. That element must, 
of course, be what is essential and universal in 
consciousness, for by union with it alone can percepti- 
bility become perception. But once this has been 
provided for, all else follows as a matter of course. 
Or, in other words, there ensues an endless series of 
perceptions conditioned by activity and punctuated 
by rest since perceptibility is not alone in the field 
but is conjoined with mutability and inertness. 

The logical antecedent of this evolution must then 
be a static state of the conflicting principles, But it 
is more than a logical antecedent as there is no reason 
why they should not exist apart from Purusa or 
without their evolutes. This independent existence 
cannot, indeed, be a matter of perception. But it is 
not blank nothingness on that account, in as much as 
it is the potentiality for all forms of manifestation. 
As such it is known as Prakrii or primal cause, 
The question may be put here, whether it is the 
energy that impresses these forms or the plastic 
material that receives them. And the answer is that 
it is both, as being eminently mutable it evolves all 
sorts of appearance out of itself. Hence it is called 
also Pradhana or the principle that holds their 
varieties from the empirical ego to the grossest of 
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material things. Primal matter and primal cause 


have each been employed as an equivalent. But the 
ideas in them have to be combined to complete the 
concept. In fact, there is no term in English which 
may be taken as fully expressive of it. Nature has 
been often used to express the idea, but it hasa 
number of other senses which are likely to confuse. 
Noumenon or the noumenal is open to the objection 
that it cuts out mutability which is of the essence of 
Prakrti, An adequate idea is formed of it only when 
the original state which is not one of emanation is 
taken along with the emanations themselves, for 
otherwise it cannot be regarded as a cause. These 
emanations then must be understood as latent in it or, 
to put it otherwise, it must be conceived as much 
more than a noumenon or a dark, undefinable, 
shadowy background loosely connected with, if not 
arbitrarily tacked to, the world of phenomena. But 
if it is taken in close connection with them, it may be 
characterised as the object or drsya par excellence. 
And then it must be insentient, for sentience belongs 
properly not, to the object but to that on account of 
which it is cognised. Hence three related ideas 
combine in this concept of Praktlz or Pradhana as in 
that of Purusa. It is the not-self, the other as against 
the indivisible simplicity or oneness of the self. It is, 
again, the object actual and potential as opposed to 
the subject which is never the object. And being an 
object, it is in itself insentient though it appears to be 
otherwise in the evolved world of the mind, 
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The main lines of this evolution are generally 
known. But certain questions arise in connection 
with it that are not easily answered. Soa few obser- 
vations about it cannot be out of place here. The 
first ‘is that consciousness, instead of being an 
emanation of Prakrtz or a by-product of unconscious 
activities, is, in its purity or absoluteness, the “Great 
First Cause, least understood” of her becoming a 
limitless succession of activities. Jndeed, how close 
her dependence is may be seen from the fact that the 
first evolute must be the conscious self because all 
other things become what they are by getting related 
toit. It is the centre as it were of an ever-widening 
circle of the non-ego, the details of which find their 
proper places on the circumference. The centre and 
the circumference are, of course, on the same plane, 
perceptibility, mutability and inertness entering in 
the: composition of both. But the self is always 
conscious, and so Prafrtz combines in it with the 
principle which is Awareness without those 
limitations that appear like positive aspects on the 
empirical plane. And as there are countless egos 
that stand apart from one another however close 
their relations may be, it is concluded that there are 
countless such principles, though Prakriti must be 
one since the constitution of appearances, the 
materials of which they are always and everywhere 
composed, are the same. The multiplicity of 
individuals is due, therefore, to the multiplicity of 
the informing principle, But their diversities, their 
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unequal attainments and possibilities must be 
ascribed to differences in their experience and 
ultimately to differences in the nature of the associa- 
tion ( samyoga ) to which they owe their existence. 
These diversities appear with individuality and 
are, therefore, unknown to pure egoity or the state 
in which the self exists only by affirming its existence. 
And you cannot say that this state is but the logical 
prius of individuality or that it is not to be found by 
itself or, to put it differently, that the concept in 
question is the result of ideal analysis in which 
determinate features are left out one after another. 
For an intellectual intuition is possible of the ego as 
Standing apart from changing phenomena and 
positing its own being. Nor have you much excuse 
for holding that this abstract consciousness is but 
the occasional return of the ego from special 
modifications unto itself. That it is their standing 
background is clear from the sense of identity that 
is always in a man though in his day he plays many 


parts. At the same time it is not universal reason 


dominating particular consciousnesses or rather 
generating them in its endless movement towards. 
self-realisation. Such is, indeed, the thesis of Fichte, 
who supports it by saying that “it is not my ego nor 
your ego nor any ego in particular, for as yet there 
is no distinction between you and me”. But the 
ground of this distinction must be already there as 
no dissimilarity of experience can create it. Besides, 
the integrity of the ego, its exclusiveness or 
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resistance to fusion of any kind with other egos is 
not a matter of inference but of direct knowledge, 
and Fichte himself admits that all certainty rests 
ultimately on immediate evidence or intuition. So 
the multiplicity of egos furnishes the ground for 
disparate experience instead being a result of it. 
And it is incorrect to say that they remain indeter- 
minate till they are defined by specific experience, 
for to the trained mind no conviction is so clear 
and sunny as that of the self’s existing independently 
of it. This self in its isolation ( asmitimatra) is 
called, indeed, Makat or the great, but not because 
it is the common undistinguished foundation of 
separate egos. The proper explanation is that it is 
not cramped by particular and, therefore, limited 
experience like the modes ( ehamkéras ) that arise 
out of it to create all sorts of relation. 

This creative activity means the evolution of 
objects to which the ego may be related and of 
specific modes of apprehension and action by which 
the relations may be established. Thus arise the 
tanmatras and bfitas on the one hand and the 
endrzyas on the other. The connection of the latter 
with the self is integral and not external, as in all 
their various activities the self is felt to be directly 
engaged. The ४८ too are what psychological 
analysis reveals as the elements of perceptual con- 
sciousness and not what chemical experiments have 
proved to be the simplest components of an external 
world supposed to exist independently of it, 
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Samkhya stresses, however, the sense of a reality 
outside of the individual consciousness that is 
inseparable from perception and thus steers clear of 
subjectivism while avoiding at the same time the 
fundamental fallacy of materialism which consists in 
assuming a complete disparity between knowledge 
and its objects. Its reasons for refusing to give an 
extramental character to the world have been already 
stated. So a few words more may enable the reader 
to form some idea of its cosmology. It holds that 
owing to differences in equipment and history, there 
is a hierarchy of living beings among whom the lower 
ones are influenced more or less by those that are 
above them. But at the top of the scale there is One 
who, though constituted like ourselves, is complete 
in knowledge and power and goodness and capable, 
therefore, of exercising a much greater influence on 
us. And as He has no partial ends to attain and no 
particular individuals to favour or to punish, He 
furnishes us with a common ground for activity and 
experience. We feel that we are swayed on all 
sides by forces which we do not determine. They 
are the expressions of His thought and will to 
immensely inferior minds, expressions for which in 


: the plenitude of His might and wisdom, He requires 


no media or instruments as we do. 

So Prakrti attains in Him the highest develop- 
ment that she is capable of. But liable as we are 
to progress and decay and subject to extraneous 
influence, being active and malleable by turns, there 
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is much in us that is incomplete or imperfect. 
At the same time there must be in us a principle 
very unlike this alternation of blight and growth, 
since we are conscious of all these activities and 
influences and of the modifications wrought by them. 
Of that principle, as we have seen, there can be no 
direct knowledge in the way of experience, for who is 
to objectify it? It is, in Samkhya phraseology, self- 
luminous ( 5००४४5 ) shining with a pure, inward 
light and unaffected by or, as Sarhkhya would put it, 
indifferent ( udāsīna ) to foreign influence. So it is 
far enough from empirical consciousness, though 
empirical consciousness must be impossible without 
it. Still it is the best or most important thing in us 
not only because we are conscious beings but also 
because the elements due to Prakréz do not remain 
the same for two successive moments. 

It may be asked when and how principles so very 
different as unconscious Prakrir and Purusa or 
unconditioned Awareness came to be conjoined. 
The reply of Sarhkhya is that there is no evidence 
of the commencement in time of empirical conscious- 
ness while our knowledge of causation suggests a 
regressus ad wnfinitune. So the conjunction must be 
regarded as an ultimate fact, and then it is bootless 
to enquire how it could have been possible. But a 
clue to its nature is furnished by the circumstance 
that the empirical ego which shines by borrowed 
light identifies itself with the source ofthat light. 
Thus experiences which are in reality the mutations 
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of the ego come to be ascribed to the latter, though 
it simply causes by its presence the illumination 
of that ego and of its manifold relations with other 
things that are productive of pleasure and pain. All 
these are, as we have observed, in the order of Pra- 
krit and have, therefore, an ephemeral existence. 
And the ego, the invariable centre of reference, 
shares fully their evanescence, though it always ar- 
rogates to itself the permanence, immutability and 
detachment that belong to its prototype, which 
“fulfils its office, so to say, without doing or suffering 
anything”. There is then an error in all empirical 
consciousness, and so fundamental does it appear on 
examination that the sense of personality ( asnzt@ ), 
liking for pleasant things (raga), dislike of those 
that are unpleasant ( avesa ), and an almost incurable 
dread of losing our phenomenal, existence ( abhznz- 
०८६ are conceived to arise out of it. It is -called 
moka and mahamoha in the sitras before us, but is 
usually known as avidyā. The negative prefix does 
not indicate, however, that it is synonymous with 
ignorance, as our varied interest in secular existence 
cannot certainly be traced to something merely 
negative. 

This confusion or misapprehension must, of course, 
make life.largely a series of errors and oversights. 
But assuming that it is a hallucination, why should 
we try to get rid of it, if it is interesting on the whole? 
The answer of Samkhya is that if experience is rated 
at its proper worth, it will be found to be eminently 
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unsatisfactory. Pleasures alternate, no doubt, with 
pains in it ; but when closely scrutinised they appear 
to be pains gilded over. For since mutability is the 
law of the world, things which are agreeable at first 
deteriorate and become positively painful in course of 
time. And even if they could retain their original 
character, the mind which is the most changeful of 
things would gradually lose all interest in them and 
turn away ultimately from them in disgust. Besides, 
we never feel quite secure ; and even in the midst of 
enjoyments we are afraid that they may be snatched 
from us and full of ill-will towards those who are 
likely to deprive us of them. But fear and antipathy 
are by no means pleasant feelings though we often 
cherish them. Lastly, enjoyment sharpens appetite 
instead of quenching it, so that pleasure, as often as 
it comes, brings in its train the restlessness of craving. 
Thus the emotional value of experience appears to 
the unprejudiced enquirer a negative quantity. 

We are beset as a matter of fact with troubles on 
every side. Many of them arise out of the unstable 
composition of our bodies and minds. Others are 
due to the hostility of men and beasts. Others, again, 
have their origin in the operations of cosmic forces 
over which we have no control. Besides, our course 
is ultimately downhill as the sprightliness of childhood 
and youth and the vigour of the prime of life have to 
be exchanged for the pitiable helplessness of age 
which closes with the anguish of death. And there 
is no escape from the wretchedness of decline and 
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dissolution within the limits of phenomenal existence, 
as all living things are liable to it from the meanest 


_clump of grass to the most exalted among the gods, 


while against this crushing and inevitable evil, we 
can set off only a few random and fleeting goods. 
Yet owing to a singular aberration of the mind, we 
set ourselves in the most unreasoning way to obtain 
the so called blessings of phenomenal existence, But 
the wise among us are fully alive to its various imper- 
fections, and so they do not seek to perpetuate or 
prolong it. The zzzvēņa that they aspire to is not, 
however, complete extinction but freedom from the 
excrescence of a limited personality for .the Divinity 
in them, the Purusa, who as the ultimate revealer of 
all appearance is certainly beyond the appearances 
called pleasure and pain. It is His static perfection 
then that they aim at, and since His conjunction with 
Prakrti, which results in transitory shows, is main- 
tained by confusion between Him and the empirical 
ego, they cultivate clearness of insight ( samprajnane ) 
that they may attain an effective knowledge of the 
difference between the two ( wvekakhyaic). For 
authoritative statements on the subject cannot prevail 
against the cumulative effect of impressions of a very 
different kind. And arguments fall flat, as they do 
where defective orientation continues to puzzle a man, 
till he is able to discover for himself how the points 
of the compass really lie. So they start with a criti- 
cal study of the phenomenal world, which culminates 
in a face-to-face apprehension of its various consti- 
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tuents ( ५८८४७७८८५८ ). And then they come to realise 
with all the directness and clearness of perception 
that the principle to which they owe their existence 
as self-conscious individuals (ivas ) cannot stand in 
need of anything else for its completion or well-being, 
as it is neither the energy that appropriates and uses 
the organism for manifold purposes ( ahkamkéra ) nor 
the ego which appears as the constant centre of a 
vortex of changing experiences. This discovery 
( viveka khyatz ) is, in fact, the crowning achievement 
of their intellectual labours since there is no trace of 
error or confusion in it, and it paves the way for the 
isolation of Purusa which has been called extinction 
of misery or deliverance from thraldom with reference 
to its effects. 

The goal of Sarnkhya has been condemned as 
unreal, because it looks like an uncharted country, a 
strange hinterland where reason grows dim and faith 
cannot set up its loudly coloured images of happiness 
and plenty. But the critic’s clear and sunny ideas 
about deliverance have too much in common with 
the details of ordinary experience to be taken as 
proper representations of freedom from the trammels 
of finitude. Could he feel, like the Samkhyas, that 
life consumes him, that even the best things in it wear 
him down by their instability, he would not hesitate 
to give its prizes the go-by or to turn away from the 
showy figures on the inscribed and pictured walls of 
his nice little paradise. And if he could ‘also realise 
that beyond the passing shows of life, here or here- 
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after, there must be a principle to which they owe 
their illumination, a principle which does not pass or 
change and of which, therefore, empirical conscious- 
ness is a shifting and distorted likeness, he would not 
turn away from it because forsooth every attempt at 
defining it in terms of this consciousness must come 
to grief. Samkhya too does not make the attempt ; 
but it renders the only service that is possible in the 
circumstances when it exposes the incoherent and 
unfounded beliefs that haunt and confuse speculation 
on the subject. 

The following may be taken as illustrative of the 
manner in which it clears the ground. Deliverance 
( moksa ) is not translation to a higher sphere of 
existence as movement in space like that of material 
objects cannot be ascribed to immutable and uncondi- 
tioned Awareness, It is not acquisition of extrane- 
ous goods, however valuable, because ownership of 
what is foreign is, from the nature of it, more or 
less insecure. It is not even attainment of trans- 
cendent powers, for these too decay and disappear 
in course of time. Nor is it elevation to the rank and 
power of the gods, for the cycle of change through 
which everything is observed to pass justifies the 
suspicion that the descending scale is the inevitable 
complement of ascent to higher and higher grades 
of existence. Nor is it absorption in an all-embracing 
Spirit, since the completeness and exclusiveness of 
the principles of Awareness as they appear in 
different individuals preclude the possibility of their 
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resolution as so.many fragments into something more 
„comprehensive. Nor lastly is it the birth of an .in- 
_effable joy to remain as an inalienable feature thence- 
¿forth of these principles, for as they light up in- 
differently both pain and pleasure, the latter can under 
no circumstances become a permanent attribute of 
them. Besides, as the presupposition of all experience 
they can never become its objects and so there is no 
excuse for investing them with any attribute zz posse 
‘Or zn esse. Is deliverance then extinction of these 
principles to be achieved by the inhibition of the 
moments of consciousness that are due to them? 
Sarakhya repudiates such a sequel as an object -of 
rational endeavour and asserts that there is a deplo- 
rable confusion of thought where pure and free Intel- 
ligence and conditioned psychic states are identified. 
Such, in brief outline, is the teaching of Sarakhya. 
_A family likeness has been traced between it and the 
message of Schopenhauer and Hartmann. They 
agree, no doubt, in their appraisement of empirical 
. existence, But the difference is wide in their out- 
looks, if outlook is an expression which may be appro- 
priately used with reference to the fervent prayer of 
the German philosophers that this fantastic and ago- 
nising vision of life may fade into utter nothingness, 
It is, say they, a series of futile aspirations and vain 
regrets, and so their counsel is that the lights should 
be put out if possible and the curtain let fall never to 
rise again. Sarhkhya holds out on the other hand the 
‘promise of an existence infinitely superior to anything 
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that may be had within the world of presentations, 
It isa promise that casts sunshine on the rugged 
pathway of life and sweetens the task of renunciation. 
Renunciation, again, is enjoined because unless we 
break completely with the past in the form of tenden- 
cies and dispositions ( samskzras ) the future must 
be a replica of it with but insignificant variations. 
Delusion, egoism, liking and dislike have woven an’ 
embarrassing web of appearances around us and they 
recreate themselves in countless forms. We have to 
eliminate them, therefore, if the divinity within is to 
rise to the level of a distinct and Separate being 
( awvalya). For this glorious consummation, 
Sarhkhya exhorts us to sacrifice all that is apparently 
precious and not because it assumes that we may be 
in love with the imperturbable repose of nothingness. 
To this ideal, however, there are two objections. 
Shorn of hope and joy and bereft of activity, our 
plight must be next only to nothingness when the 
goal of Samkhya is attained. Such is, indeed, the 
‘apprehension of many who believe that we must 
energize in order to exist and that activity must, 
therefore, be the passport to the perfection of our 
being. Samkhya joins issue with them by observing 
that action at its best can give us but limited good 
and that such a good cannot give permanent satisfac- 
tion while infinite progress must mean always infinite 
distance from: the longed-for haven of repose. -Its 
goal appears, indeed, hazy and mystical owing to the 
inability of human thought to fully comprehend the 
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Absolute ( £astha ). But the clearcut and loudly 
coloured forecast of the critics bears on it the obvious 
stamps of finitude and imperfection. 

Schopenhauer, again, cannot conceive how the 
spirit may survive the dissolution of the body. Death 
is both final and inevitable for the individual, being 
the absolute termination of his sad voyage. And it 
ought to have no terrors apart from the painful pro- 
cess of dying, for no dreams may come in the sleep 
that follows. Immortality is, in fact, a myth which 
the strong accept in order to have the excitement of 
running a fancied race and the weak cherish as some 
consolation for their troubles. But the thought of 
future enjoyment serves only to intensify their pre- 
sent misery by contrast, as no such enjoyment can be 
in store for them. They would be wise, therefore, to 
cease striving after anything whatsoever and thus to 
reduce their life, so far as they can, to the nothing- 
ness out of which it sprang. Such is Schopenhauer’s 
counsel. Renunciation and quietism are enjoined, 
but only because there is no other way of avoiding 
the woes that afflict deluded and struggling humanity. 
Any object more substantial or positive is not to be 
thought of ; and so there is no reason why one 
should look forward to an eternity beyond this life. 
Death is not happiness, indeed, but it puts an effec- 
tive quietus on toil and suffering 

It must be clear from the above that’ inspite of 
much apparent similarity there are important points 
of difference between the two systems. And this is 
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best exhibited by examining the leading ideas of 
Schopenhauer in the light of the Sarnkhya principles. 
The world, says he, is made up of two necessary and 
inseparable factors, vzz., the subject knowing and the 
object known. And both are appearances since the 
object must appear in order to be and the subject can 
have no existence apart from the act of apprehension. 
So we must look beyond them for the basal element, 
and we find it in ourselves in the consciousness of 
activity. We find it, again, in inanimate nature as 
force, for matter is nothing but the expression of 
force. It is then spaceless, timeless activity or, to 
put it otherwise, a restless vital energy that is never 
exhausted. A comprehensive name for it is will, 
which is at bottom the same though it appears 
diffused, resolved and differentiated in the world. In 
material objects we find it operating blindly but in 
accordance with mechanical and chemical laws for 
definiteness of form. In the vegetable kingdom, it 
is an unconscious impulse for the satisfaction of 
certain specific needs which must be met to ensure 
growth. In lower creatures it takes the form of 
instinct or undefined craving for certain objects or 
positions which prove beneficial to them, while in 
man and the higher animals it shines forth as intellect 
united to a suitable organism for the attainment of 
higher objects. The entire gamut of existence rings 
. out thus as it passes through various stages of 
development as matter and life. 

This will, this ding an sich or primal activity has 
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been variously defined. It is ceaseless effort, un- 
gratified desire, 2 perpetual reaching forward to what 
has not been attained, an irrepressible longing to be 
as well as in special circumstances a longing to cease 
to be. But it is primarily unconscious, and though 
in man and the higher animals it evolves intellect, 
yet the latter never attains independence, even 
judgments and reasonings being but pleas of the will. 
This despot, however, can work but woe as perpetual 
striving is incompatible with satisfaction or content- 
ment. Or, to put it otherwise, since the core of life 
is unsatisfied longing, its manifestations must be 
failure and insecurity, which death alone can end. 
But death is a relief for the individual alone ; the 
Species and genera endure, for will as the primal 
energy is not opposed or controlled by anything else. 

The driving force then behind the human mecha- 
nism is a blind force, and the intellect serves only 
to light up its activities or to convert failure and 
insecurity into disappointment and care. Thus the 
dual influence on man’s earthly pilgrimage gives him 
a double share of suffering. But it is richly deserved, 
since he cultivates the cause of his troubles while 
seeking deliverance from them. At last, death 
which has been all along watching his wild career 
from the background seizes and puts an end to him, 
but not before he has reaped the harvest in suffering 
of his frantic efforts to thrive and be happy. He 
then disappears, indeed, but others take his place and 
court the same experience. “It is like a clockwork 
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that is wound up and goes without knowing why ; 
and every time a man is conceived and born, the 
clock of human life is wound up anew, in order to 
grind out the same old hackneyed tune which it has 
played so many countless times before, measure for 
measure, beat for beat, with insignificant variations” 
Now Sarhkhya would object to this interpretation 
of existence on the following counts at least. Uncon- 
scious will is like wooden iron a contradiction in 
terms, Familiar activities sink, indeed, below the level 
of ordinary consciousness, but they owe their inception 
to some specific desire. Even if will were made to 
comprehend merely physical movements and their 
obscure causes, it would still remain an appearance 
in all its forms since every change of position is as 
much an appearance as any motive can be, while 
what is ordinarily known as potential energy is but 
movement so subtle as to elude observation by our 
obtuse minds. And in speaking of a dark hinterland 
swayed by such strange forces as unconscious longing 
and unknown purpose, Schopenhauer relies on the 
futilities of words for a way out of the inherent fallacy 
of materialism which purchases an apparent simplicity 
by ignoring essential differences when it derives 
consciousness out of unconscious elements. Samkhya 
admits, indeed, that they figure in our mental life, 
but it contends at the same time that they do not 
completely account for it as the outstanding fact of 
knowledge or consciousness cannot be traced to them. 
In fact, they themselves wait for their explanation on 
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knowledge asitis by presentation to consciousness 
that they become what they are. So Samkhya would 
say that Schopenhauer introduces us to an upside- 
down country when he characterises understanding 
as an adjunct and implement that the omnipotent 
will invents at a late stage in its chequered history. 
Two principles are involved from the very outset 
according to the Indian system, and among them 
primacy belongs to the one to which consciousness 
is due and which, therefore, cannot be altogether 
unlike it. 

As regards Schopenhauer’s denunciation of 
empirical existence, Sarhkhya would say that he 
overstates a case that does not require much strength- 
ening. Life is compared to an extensive plain 
which is everywhere dark under the eye though there 
are bright patches before and behind. The dark 
spot is, of course, the present; but he does not 
explain how light appears at all in the past and the 
future if the present is always in the shade. It is 
probably the unreality of pleasures that he seeks to 
emphasize by the comparison as he holds that pain 
and sorrow alone are positive while their mere 
absence is dignified with the name of happiness 
There is a grudging recognition of the worth of 
health, youth and liberty ; but he points out that since 
they are not made much of while they last, their main 
office in life is to fill us with weak regrets after they 
have slipped out of our grasp. But Samkhya does 
not deny the reality of pleasures, and if it joins 
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Schopenhauer in condemning our varied experience, 
the reason is that pleasures are limited, contingent 
and transitory and are, moreover, outweighed by 
pains. Besides, it does not ask us to fling ourselves 
into an outer darknéss in order to avoid the troubles 
of life. Something infinitely better is promised if we 
would spurn the random behests of pleasure and get 
rid of our narrow, contracted ways of thinking and 
acting. 

Here then is another vital distinction, For 
Schopenhauer life is only a prolonged and painful 
fight with the certainty of losing all at last. And 
he would tear the veil that obscures this paralyzing 
certitude so that we may reconcile ourselves to 
inaction and monachism as a fit prelude to what is to 
follow. Samkhya too recommends them, but only 
because repose and self-command are required for a. 
glimpse of the ineffable light that is beyond the veil. 
Ordinary experience lacks perspective, and it is 
unreasonable to assume that we may hold fast to its 
insidious amenities and yet avoid their consequences. 
So spiritual poise is enjoined for the sake of the spirit 
which is expected to outlast the excrescences that 
have gathered round it. But a consummation like 
this is repudiated by Schopenhauer. For not only 
does he dwell with elaborate and painful insistence on 
the struggle against fleshly ills, but an exclusive 
attention to them makes him regard the issue of that 
struggle as the end-all of existence. Yet the aching 
sense of emptiness or vanity which haunts us in our 
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happiest hours and to which he refers so pointedly 
testifies to a general and deep-seated though rarely 
defined belief in the possibility of transcending 
finitude and temporality otherwise than by a jump 
into the abyss of nothingness, for nothingness can 
never be a welcome “refuge from the storms of fate.” 
And Samihya holds that this faith and hope are 
converted into certitude as one ponders persistently 
and dispassionately on all the implications of 
experience. 

Here, indeed, do we come across a difference that 
should prevent the affiliation of Schopenhauer’s 
system to Samkhya. For while valuating in detail 
the contents of experience, he offers no satisfactory 
answer to the world-old question, why there should be 
any experience at all. But impressed by its 
mutability and conscious of ceaseless effort and 
insatiable longing in himself, he sets forth its 
devious course as that of an energy which flows out 
in all directions and feels at every turn that it has 
missed the road. This energy he dignifies with the 
name of will, though it is primarily blind or uncons- 
cious, and he ascribes omnipotence to it, though in 
view of its uniform failure it is better characterised as 
comprehensive ineptitude or unredeemed futility. Such 
is his reading of life as it appears on the surface, and 
if we accept his verdict, we may say that it is a turbid 
and surging stream with the phosphorescent light of 
consciousness playing on it and lighting up its 
ugliness. But even then we limit ourselves to 
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impressions, and beyond them Schopenhauer does not 
carry us, though generalities skilfully used give them 
the air of a philosophical explanation. There, is, 
indeed, no lack ‘of philosophical acumen in his 
analysis of mental phenomena and his criticism of 
other systems. But the genuine philosophical 
problem is barely touched or at any rate nowhere 
seriously tackled. For when he says that life testifies 
to an energy or force that seeks satisfaction in all 
that it does, he contents himself with first impres- 
sions. The mystery behind empirical consciousness 
is not sounded ; and where he appears to be aware of 
it, he takes his stand on the rock of naturalism. So 
his system is, after all, an impassioned chronicle of 
the tragic vicissitudes of life, and to it he pins his 
gospel of black despair. But Samkhya is very differ- 
ent in scope as well as character since it is mainly a 
quest of the unmanifest principles which are in- 
directly testified to by empirical consciousness. 
Hartmann gives up the fundamental position of 
Schopenhauer that the will is essentially a blind force 
and the intellect only derivative and secondary. It 
is argued that they must be coeval and intimately re- 
lated throughout since Nature appears to be instinct 
with design in all its parts. Scientific explanations 
do not go far enough when they give us efficient and 
material causes, for the nice adjustment of means to 
ends in every type of organic structure:points to se- 
lection and arrangement by an intelligent will. And 
even inorganic ‘matter is but intelligence and will 
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objectified as a necessary condition of experience 
So there is evidence of purposeful action all along the 
the line, and Schopenhauer errs greatly when he says 
that the mind is evolved as a mere implement at a 
late stage in the long history of the autocratic will 
The latter is, in fact, incomprehensible apart from 
its so-called adjunct, for every volition or act of will 
means dissatisfaction with the existing state and a 
consequent attempt to bring about a change 

In. objecting thus to the complete mechanization 
of life and movement, Hartmann is in substantial 
agreement with Samkhya. But the parallelism cannot 
be pushed very far as the intelligent will to which he 
attributes all sorts of manifestation is said to be 
unconscious. He concedes here a point to natural 
science and cites the case of instinct to prove that 
activity may be both determinate and purposive with- 
out the lead of consciousness. And he states also in 
support of his argument that we are not always aware 
of what we will or even that we will. But Samkhya 
traces instinct to antecedent experience and ascribes 
some sort of sensibility even to the lowest forms of 
life, while in material objects it finds nothing beyond 
cognizable qualities which, of course, have no 
existence out of all relation to cognizing minds. 
Hartmann, however, takes the cue from a necessarily 
partial generalization of Geology and observes that 
forms of matter displayed themselves long before the 
advent of consciousness, though they are on his own 
showing but expressions of intellect and will. 7 
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'& divided allegiance: is, in fact, responsible for 
what is inconsequent or inconsecutive in his specula- 
tion. He is right, for instance, when he says that 
empirical consciousness is the incessant repetition of 
a particular type of activity on which changes are 
rung by changing conditions, It is, indeed, a process 
and not a fixed or even a continuous state according 
to Sarhkhya. But Samkhya would not endorse the 
view that it is alwaysa jar or a jolt caused by the 
intrusion of a foreign element within the domain of 
the will. Self-consciousness, the basal element in all 
thought and volition, is not a shock or jar, and it must 
be regarded as beginningless and endless within the 
world of phenomena. Hence Samkhya would take 
issue with Hartmann and assert that consciousness 
is of the essence of every individual and not an 
accidental development of his being. 

Another important difference is that he derives 
the multiplicity and variety of individuals from a 
single seminal principle, vzz., the intelligent but un- 
conscious will. It creates time and Space to indivi- 
dualize objects and events by giving them definite 
settings. So they are only phenomenally distinct or, 
to put it otherwise, their separateness must disappear 
where space. shrinks into less than a mathematical 
point and time into what, for lack of a more precise 
expression, may be called the indivisible present. 
Hartmann establishes in this way the essential one- 
ness of the universe and all that it contains. Monism 
has, no doubt, a genuine fascination for certain classes 
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of philosophers and religious men. But Samkhya 
would object toit on the ground that in reasoning 
from phenomena to their ultimate causes, we have no 
right to ignore irreducible distinctions such as appear 
in the experiences of different individuals and even 
in the same experience. 

He comes, in fact, very close to dualism in his 
account of the origin and development of empirical 
consciousness. The will, which is the sole source of 
all life and movement, is at the same time essentially 
blind. The intellect, on the other hand, simply 
knows ; awareness sums up its character. So it can 
not act for itself or control the will. And though in 
its light the will is able to attain without difficulty 
its petty, partial ends, yet complete satisfaction is out 
of the question, since it is the nature of the will to be 
continually striving or reaching forward to new situa- 
tions. Hence the union of the two results only in a 
clear apprehension of perpetual effort punctuated by 
perpetual failure. Or as he puts it, “consciousness is 
born in pain, and lives in pain and buys with pain 
every step in its advancement”. But while it adds 
thus to our misery, it shows also the way to deliver- 
ance. For when knowledge will be perfected, every- 
thing in the phenomenal world will come to be 
realized as vanity and vexation of spirit. And then 
time shall be no more owing to the cessation of the 
futile labours of the will 

Here we have the salient features of Samkhya 
without its clearness and completeness and logical - 
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coherence, If the intellect and the will are so entirely 
disparate in character, they cannot be spoken of as 
forming a single entity. Besides, it is whittling down 
the sense that is universally attached to the expression 
to say that the intellect can be an integral part of the 
unconscious. Knowledge is of the essence of its 
being and so, according to Samkhya principles, it 
must cease to be what it js in order to be a component 
of Hartmann’s primordial principle. When, therefore, 
we come to grips with the loose terms that are employ- 
ed to characterize it, we see that his monism is but 
dualism thinly concealed under indefinite but strictly 
inflexible names. The two principles involved in 
phenomenal existence wear the halo of reality in 
their own right or independently of each other, though 
they must combine in order to appear. And they are 
able to combine because they are closer or more akin 
to each other than he assumes. For the will must be 
the power to think as well as to move if it is the active 
principle in all appearances, since thinking is the 
primary activity and other forms of it are incompre- 
hensible apart from thought. It must be associated, 
again, with something which opposes manifestation 
or obstructs activity as otherwise its long and erratic 
course cannot be explained. 

Hartmann’s concept of the will becomes the Pra- 
Artz of Samkhya when defined and developed in this” 
way. His intellect too approaches the Purusa in 
character if it is submitted to a similar treatment. 
But he seems to assign a function to it which is very 
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similar to the part played by the faculty of cognition, 
while the things that fill our mental horizon must be 
deleted and even self-consciousness must be wiped 
out of the picture in order that it may approximate 
to the Purusa or Absolute Intelligence of Samkhya. 
An explanation is easily found, however, for this 
difference in conclusions. He seeks to derive the 
fundamental principles of philosophy by the inductive 
method from the abstractions of natural science, in- 
stead of dwelling with special emphasis on the com- 
plete and first-hand evidence furnished by introspec- 
tion. Hence, again, he has no gospel for struggling 
and striving souls, which are, according to him, mere 
modes of the primal entity destined to complete 
extinction after a brief spell of existence. | 
Another charge against Samkhya is that it is 
agnosticism, if not nihilism, with a transparent veneer 
of an enquiry into ultimate realities. This is best 
considered by comparing it with the elaborate plea of 
Spencer in favour of the agnostic stand-point. Here 
too there is striking resemblance in details which is 
apt to mislead the incautious student, though due 
weight must be attached to it in marking off with pre- 
cision their difference in scope and finding. Spencer's 
exposition of the persistence of force is an instance 
in point. The energy, says he, that manifests itself 
in the universe ‘‘can neither arise out of nothing, 
nor lapse into nothing”, and he points out in support 
of his statement that it is incomprehensible how any 
object can spring into existence out of the void or be 
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resolved into it since every attempt to conceive such 
a change is an attempt to relate a pseudo-concept -to 
one which is genuine. He claims thus axiomatic 
certitude for the principle and observes that it 
furnishes the cornerstone for all generalisations and 
rules of practical life. But his statement is only the 
ancient dictum of satkaryyavada dressed up in modern 
phraseology, andthe similarity extends beyond the 
conclusion to the line of thought that leads up to it. 
For Samkhya too holds that no real idea answers to 
the expression, “absolute naught” and that when we 
speak of the complete disappearance of any object or 
of its emergence out of nothing, there is a more or 
less tacit assumption of its subsequent or previous 
existence in some other form or under a different 
‘set of conditions. Faith in the principle is thus a 
psychological necessity according to Samkhya, and 
experience performs a supererogatory task when it 
supplies confirmatory evidence from every quarter. 
Spencer interprets this principle in a way that 
‘brings him close to the Sarnkhya concept of Prakrit, 
though his agnostic presupposition prevents him from 
developing it freely. So he is content with speaking 
of it as the primal cause that transcends imagination 
and eludes thought. Another point of contact is to be 
found in his ‘transfigured realism’ or rather in the 
unanswerable argument that he gives in support of it. 
It is not true, says he, that direct experience is 
limited to sensations from which we infer the exis- 
tence of objects. They are given tous when we feel 
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and see them, so that reasoning only gathers up 
‘the details of immediate experience when we argue 
that there must be a world beyond our particular 
consciousness to bring about the modifications of it, 
known as sense-impressions. But he goes beyond his 
premises and even contradicts himself when he says 
that idealism is a disease of language or that we are 
introduced to an extramental reality through the 
Medium of the senses. And he is nearer to the truth 
‘when he points out that we are compelled to think of 
:this objective correlate of our subjective feeling as 
‘force and that it is simpler and more rational to 
construe this force in terms of the mind than in those 
.Of an incomrehensible entity called matter. So all 
that his premises warrant him in concluding is that 
subjectivism is a disease of language, since the 
testimony of experience is opposed to our referring 
ithe diametrically opposed worlds of the ego and the 
non-ego to a common centre. And this is the finding 
of Sarhkhya which infers from the closeness of their 
interrelation that they are similarly constituted though 
eccentric spheres. 
A third point of contact is to be found in his 
incisive criticism of all anthropomorphic conceptions 
_of the Absolute. He justly inveighs against the habit 
„of hailing “man’s giant shadow as divine”, and it is an 
acute observation of his that personality and will can 
not be ascribed to the unconditioned without depriv- 
-ing them of every vestige of meaning since they have 
{purely relative connotations. Yet he ascribes to it 
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activity through all sorts of checks and counterchecks 


in order to account for the emergence of an untold 
multiplicity of conditioned existences. Indeed, he 
assimilates it often to the hypothetical energy or 
force of which there is a cautious postulation in the 
physical sciences. But he admits at the same time 
that force is directly known only in the feeling of: 
muscular tension, which obviously connects it with 
the mind. Assuming, again, that his Absolute, 
whatever its character may be, is under the unex- 
plained necessity of acting, there still remains the 
difficulty that it achieves nothing by expressing itself 
in the antithetic groups of facts known as mind and 
matter. For all existence passes, according to him, 
through a cycle of mutations in which dissolution 
undoes in due course what evolution accomplishes, 
so that we have a rhythmic succession of growth and: 
blight. His Absolute, therefore, is not absolute at 
the start of the race, nor can it become such at the 
finish since neither evolution nor dissolution is the 
last word in the march of events. 

It is, in fact, an interminable chain of relatives 
that we are introduced to. He observes, however 
that the most thorough-going scientific analysis does 
not relieve us of the obligation of positing an uncon: 
ditioned principle behind or beyond them, since “we 
must fasten the link of our chain somewhere” if our’ 
philosophy is not to be baseless. But does he: 
succeed in fastening the chain or is it only a 
subjective custom that he refers to when he says that 
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an’ umprovable but ultimate principle miust be 
postulated? He cuts the ground from anthropomor- 
phic theism when he points out that foresight and 
purpose lose all exact meaning in being transferred 
from the conditioned to the conditionless. Both 
materialism and idealism are unacceptable to him 
because every attempt at defining the Power which 
manifests itself as thought and its objects must land us 
in “alternative absurdities”. And he is not prepared 
to: concede that even the vaguest notion can be 
formed: of that Power, though language has, as he 
observes, always taken the liberty of symbolising 
it in terms of mind or matter. So the Absolute is, 
according to him, identical with the unknown and 
unthinkable, an adamantine barrier necessarily 
separating it from the world of relatives to which 
thought must be always confined. 

Now Sarhkhya would endorse his statement that 
the Power which manifests itself in motion of every 
kind is iso facto different from motion or a perceptible 
change of position, and that what appears as 
consciousness and personality cannot be either or both 
of them in the last resort, as they become empty 
words when divested of the relations in which’ they 
live and thrive. But it would take exception to the 
identification of the two principles on the ground that 
this metaphysical simplicity renders incomprehensible 
the relations that compose the world of experience. 
Consciousness appears to stand apart from its objects, 
and when specific forms of consciousness become 
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~objects in their turn, there is a higher consciousness 


which takes cognisance of them till at last we come 
to. the ego which seems to be both object and subject 
at the same time. But even then the two ideas of 
subject and object are so radically different that 
their mere conjunction cannot justify us in treating 
them as different aspects of one and the same 
principle. We touch then opposite poles in our 
empirical existence, and since we claim communion 
with both, we cannot be absolutely ignorant of their 
character. Or, to put it more generally, since 
appearances presuppose something that appears and 
something to which it appears, a philosophical exa- 
mination of them should give us some idea of 
what the indispensable factors are like in their 
isolation, though owing to their position outside the 
limits: of the phenomenal world, they refuse to be 
caught up in formulas or definitions. Spencer, 
however, is of opinion that every attempt to rise 
form the relative to a consideration of the absolute 
15. predestined to failure. Hence valuable as are his 
contributions to science and abstruse thought, they 
constitute from the view-point of the philosopher 
a system of negations, which Samkhya is certain- 
ly not. 

His attitude is largely determined by his con- 
ception of philosophy as a careful and comprehensive 
study. of appearances or of “secondary causes and 
ends’. Where then is the difference between it and 
science? He says that they are not essentially un- 
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like, the distinction being simply one of generality 
and unification. “As each widest generalisation of 
science comprehends and consolidates the narrower 
generalisations of its own, so the generalisations of 
philosophy comprehend and consolidate the widest 
generalisations of science. It is, therefore, a know- 
ledge the extreme opposite in kind to that which 
experience first accumulates.......Knowledge of the 
lowest kind is wnunzfted knowledge; science is 
partially unified knowledge; philosophy is completely 
unified knowledge”. Bt even then it is strictly 
confined to phenomena, z.e., to things that may be 
measured and analysed, modern psychology having 
proved it to his satisfaction that all thinking must 
be done within their limits. 

Samkhya contends on the other hand that it is 
possible to acquire a knowledge of the remote and 
the subtle, z. e. of what is beyond the range of 
phenomena, the understanding being so constituted 
as to reveal all sorts of realities except where it has 
been perverted or obscured by vicious modes of 
perceiving and thinking. To such an extensive 
illumination does it pin its faith in fact, since it holds 
that liberation from the unsatisfying vicissitudes of 
life can be won only after a thorough comprehension 
of appearances and their ultimate causes. Hence 
though the contingent and relative claim a share of 
its attention, yet it is mainly directed to a study of 
of the abiding and unconditioned and of the 
method of comprehending them. It has been already 
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observed that they are of two types, and that both 
are represented in every individual, 
is due what is characteristic of our 
common to sensations 
tions, ` 


To one of them 
psychic life or 
, thoughts, feelings and voli- 
And yet it is not consciousness because every 


des Awareness 
some object of it, something that is revealed. 


Throughout, indeed, the fluid complex of the subjec- 
tive world, we have side by side Awareness and a 
ct manifesta- 
tions, which by their Proximity to Awareness make 
a bid for inclusion as integral parts of it, And be- 
yond the subjective world there are other objects that 
take their turn for manifestation, as without mani- 
festation they are but objects ८८ posse. So there isa 
family likeness, between them inspite of the difference 
in position. Objectivity or fitness for apprehen- 
sion is of their essence. But equally so is mutability 
since they appear to be Processes rather than stable 
appearances, when scrutinised. And obscurity too 
is a factor as they emerge out of it into consciousness 
and disappear after a time and are moreover never 
fully revealed. These then are the constituents of 
objects internal as well as external, though they 
combine in different proportions in different cases, 
And if they make up the totality of appearances, they 
must be latent in the principle out of which all 
appearances spring. In that principle then they are 


‘so balanced, so completely neutralised as to remain 
“unmanifest if left to themselves. And besides these 
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there is nothing else that we may reasonably ascribe 
to it, as we find nothing else in appearances, 

But why should the course of evolution or the 
stately march of appearances start at all out of the 
dead independence of this primal principle ? We 
have only to turn to ordinary experience for an 
answer. ‘Thoughts and feelings, objects and events 
reveal themselves or become what they are because 
there is the background of Awareness, In that 
light perceptibility becomes apprehended actuality, 
mutability becomes movement or process and 
obscurity is felt as inertia or dulness. It is 
immutable as otherwise it becomes an object the 
modifications of which may be perceived, and for the 
same reason it is immaculate or averse to intimate 
relation with anything else, And it is primordial 
because no collocation of objects can give rise to it, 
while it is distinct from the reflected irradiation of 
psychic facts like perceptions, thoughts and feelings 
which are manifestations themselves. Yet associa- 
tion of a kind there must be between it and the primal 
constituent of all objects since otherwise there can be 
no appearance. But it cannot be due to proximity in 
space or time both of which are concrete presentations 
so far as they are real and posterior, therfore, to 
them. Nor may it originate in the mediation a 
principle that is independent of them, for they and 
the evolutes in the form of experience and its objects 
exhaust the entire sphere of reality. And since both 
of them are beginningless, their association too must 
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be regarded'as such 'and as due simply to the affinity 
that there is between perceptibility and the source of 
all perception. Kil 

Samkhya infers, therefore, and does not postulate 
the existence of two ultimate principles behind the 
richly diversified panorama of phenomenal existence. 
It exhibits also the different stages of evolution from 
the simplest forms to the highly composite things 
of practical life, following in its account the lines 
indicated by introspection of ordinary experience, 
Thus it is broad-based on facts in the best sense of 
the term and not on the. abstractions of science or 
metaphysics, while no fine-spun theories are requisi- 
tioned by it to supply what observation fails to 
furnish. No explanation in the ‘Hegelian sense is 
offered, for instance, of the association - just referred 
to. On the other hand, it 18 characterised as an 
accident, since potentiality does not involve the 
necessity of budding forth as a world of actuals 
and finite and transitory experiences are not a 
logical development of unconditioned Awareness. 
The two’ principles are absolute in the ‘sense of being 
inherently independent of each other and complete 
in themselves, the affinity between them not 
amounting certainly to irresistible -mutual attraction, 
though on account of it there arise all -sorts of 
appearance, i 

- Sarhkkhya then is neither idealism nor materialism 
because both mind and matter are appeararices accord- 
ing to it. It is not agnosticism because it has 
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definite views to offer about the ultimate ‘principles 
and the relation between: them. Neither is it pan- 
theism as these principles are held to have separate 
existences beyond the ambit of the cosmos in which 
they appear conjoined. And we have seen that it is 
removed from pessimistic naturalism by a clear 
article of faith in liberation and hope of it. But has 
it much in common with modern philosophies of the 
Absolute? The answer must be in the negative 
inspite of minor points of resemblance. Fichte’s 
starting-point is strikingly similar to that of Samkhya, 
and some of its findings may be translated into his 
expressions without any loss of meaning as, for in- 
stance, when he says that self-consciousness is the 
common element in all knowledge and action and the 
ground of indiyiduality, but that as the ground it is 
distinct from the latter. Thus he too holds that all con- 
sciousness and, therefore, all experience is determined 
by self-consciousness and so stands under it as under 
an indispensable condition. “And in characterising 
this self or ego, he repudiates with a true Sarhkhyan 
ring the idea that the ego may be something different 
from its own consciousness of itself. “The question”, 
says he, “has been asked what was I before I became 
self-conscious ? The answer is, I was not at all, for I 
was not I. The ego zs only so far as it is conscious 
of itself”. Another point of contact is to be found ‘in 
his conviction that the ego may be intuited as with 
drawn from the phenomenal causal order in which 
it takes on specific forms, so that as a principle. 
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it is directly experienced and not merely inferred or 
reached by logical abstraction. : 

But a line of cleavage comes into view when he 
states that the ego appears in consciousness never as 
a phenomenon or object of experience but always as 
an ego-in-itself or something above all experience. 
And this cleavage widens into a gulf when he tries to 
make out that this ego, this “I am” at the back of “I 
think” and “I act” is the transcendent principle to 
which all creative activity belongs. He begins by 
universalising it for no better reason than that thought 
processes are. alike in different individuals. And 
giving up apparently his own contention, he makes 
activity logically prior to pure consciousness in this 
absolute ego or universal reason and a feature 
of it in all its stages, thus virtually represenititig 
it as a flowing, self-determining energy, which 
starts with self-affirmation and then by breaking 
against an imaginary nonego limits itself in 
various ways. “The particular ego”, says he, “posits. 
neither the external object nor itself, but both are 
posited through general absolute thinking”, Hence 
a single principle, which is sometimes called pure 
activity, spins out of itself the universe of existence 
consisting of individuals and their objects, both of 
which . are but modes or impermanent aspects 
of it, . 

To such an interpretation Samkhya would object 
on the following counts, Of Awareness, rightly under- 
‘stood, ८, €., of Awareness as distinct. from the com- 
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posite psychical functions that -masquerade in its light 
there can be no phases, no growth or decline, and 
it'cannot certainly be the product of dn ‘act, as even 
the initial activity must be conceived as an object of 
Awareness. Individuals cannot be treated as niere 
modes or aspects of an all‘embracing consciousness 
for the particular and separate egos defy such ‘assimi- 
lation. Besides, their éxpériences are often so in- 
compatible even at the same moment as to preclude 
the idea that they are but the multiform activity of 
one and the same consciousness. The sense, again, 
of otherness is at the very core of our experiences, 
and even self-consciousness is not altogether free from 
it, so that there is no warrant for regarding. it as a 
postulate which the ego uses for limiting: itself. And 
even if this objection is waived, Fichte cannot explain 
how this. point of resistance, indefinite and empty as 
it is, develops into the countless forms and events 
of the non-ego. Lastly, the Samkhya conception of 
the Absolute is very different from his idea of it asa 
principle that converts itself into a universal life- 
process dominating individual consciousnesses and 
seeking fulness of realisation through them but never 
attaining it.. . i 

_» The attempt to derive all from a single principle 
-reaches its climax in the West in the system of Hegel, 
who perfected also the method of polar logic that 
Fichte. was probably the first to use with effect. But 
Hegel's speculations are . very unlike those of 
Sarhkhya, and little is gained, therefore, by.a com- 
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parison. of: their: concepts. : There is, indeed, an 
irreconcilable difference. in‘view point, a bare reference 
to which may enable the candid reader to judge how 
far Sarhkhya has a right to its views Hegel holds 
that there ‘is only one absolute reality and that it is 
the province.of Philosophy to explain how the world 
follows from it. -He is convinced that what is self- 
determined .must be a unity, as ‘two co-existent 
realities, cannot . help determining each other. So 
philosophical explanation must.aim at. monism and 
endeavour to deduce all else from its first principle. * 
But Samkhya would contend that entities .which are 
beyond time and space may not be limited by their 
number, for all limitation is in terms of either or both 
of these. .. And it would also take issue.:on the: point 
that a rigid:deduction from a single :principle is ‘out 
of the question because there is an element of contin- 
gency throughout the ‘phenomenal - order. The 
ultimate principles are conjoined, indeed, but: not 
necessarily conjoined, and so we find in the world 
much that exists but 0065: not inevitably exist. 
Hegel's system would appear, therefore, to it 
as a logician’s way of looking at and classifying 
accomplished facts without trying to find out. how 
they might actually: arise. - 5 

The similarity then between Samkhya and 
modern thought in the West is not very Close, and it 
is sometimes misleading. A closer. affinity is to be 
found with. the speculations of Plato and Aristotle ; 
but even there the parallelism does not extend very 
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far. ‘Plato's matter is featureless and. formless 
indeterminate, in fact, in every respect and capable, 
therefore, of being moulded into all sorts of appear- 
ance by the formative energy of the Ideas. Like the 
Prakrti of Samkhya, it belongs potentially to all 
classes of objects, but is not any class by itself. But 
Plato does not bring out like Sarkhya what is 
implied in this unlimited potentiality. He tries, 
indeed, to save his principle from the inanity of an 
abstraction by observing that it is the blank sub- 
stratum of the cognisable attributes that make up real 
objects. Atthe same time, he is aware that this 
metaphysical substance or cement vanishes into 
nothingness when divorced from the attributes that 
give form to it. So he calls it absolute not-being, 
though he gives it absolute being too because the 
creative power of the ideas appears to require some 
material to. act upon in order to produce the complex 
and imperfect things that compose this nether world 
But Samkhya would say that his matter is a pseudo- 
concept or an expression to which no reality corres- 
ponds (wkafa) if it is not a congeries of 
contradictions. 

Aristotle holds, on the other hand, that all 
existence is composite or concrete existence, matter 
and form being always associated with each other. 
He thus denies independence to both, while Sarakhya 
holds that each of them has a separate existence too 
and is on that account an ultimate principle or more 
than the -result of a logical analysis. Aristotle. 
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claims, indeed, ‘reality for them; but what this reality 
amounts to may be seen from the observation that 
matter being in itself nothing is capable of becoming 
all things whatsoever, while form has only logical 
priority over them because without it they connot be 
what they are,” The Prakrti of Samkhya is not 
however, the vacuous receptacle of impressions but 
the seminal principle which brings forth all sorts of 
appearance, while Purusa is not a form or an 
aggregate of forms, but the immutable principle owing 
to which these’ forms are apprehended or become 
what they are. In other words, Prakrti is the 
arch-object while Puruge corresponds to what is 
essential or central in the complex and confused 
concept of subject. The distinction between the two 
forms, in fact, the foundation of Sarakhya, and unless 
it is carefully borne in mind, the system is bound to 
be misunderstood and misinterpreted. 

But Samkhya is more than a system of thought. 
It is a faith which men have lived by and found conso- 
lation in from a remote antiquity. There is scant 
reference, indeed, to this faith in works on the sub- 
ject. But the reason is that it is taught best by those 
who can personally lead the devotee on the steep and 
narrow path along which he must travel. Some idea, 
however, may be formed from the statement that the 
creed of modern science approaches it as far as it may 
without passing beyond the recognised limits of 
phenomena. Now that arbitrary distinctions and 
cherished hypotheses are ‘crumbling down on all sides 
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as a result of the latest discoveries, its best exponents 
incline to the view that the universe is more like a 
great thought than like a great machine, that there is 
evidence, weak yet no doubt, but more reliable than 
that on which the rival theory rests, of a controlling 
Power immeasurably superior but akin at ‘the same 
time to ourselves, and that the uniformities of Nature 
are but expressions of the self-consistency of this 
Power, so that we live and move and have our being 
in Him. Such, indeed, is the Avranyagarbha of 
Samkhya and Yoga, to whom the universe of stars, 
planets and mundane things is not something given 
from a foreign source. In contemplating them. He 
really contemplates the contents of His own mind, 
and as He has transcended all opposition and subdued 
all petty, personal longings, His ideas influence 
inferior creatures, who take them as concrete, external 
and more or less stable realities with reference to ° 
which they may order their lives. Thus He furnishes 
the conditions undér which they have to work out 
their destiny. But this superiority: He owes toa 
complete knowledge of the essentials of experierice 
and'a complete control over the passions, acquired in 
a previous existence. He is, therefore, our ideal in 
the best sense of the term; and such an exemplar is 
present, in fact, in every cycle in the person of 
the Great Disposer of the phenomenal order.’ All 
reverence is, ‘of course, due to Him on account of 
His excellences, and we must try’ to improve by 
meditating on then and. by. conforming our lives to 
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His decrees as embodied in the course of events. 
But even He is composite in nature, and His 
thoughts, however great, are still of finite things and 
their relations. And so liberation has to be won at 
last by Him as well as by others through a complete 

distaste for all sorts of experience and a supreme 

effort to rest in the final reality of unconditioned 

Awareness. 

i It has been held that Simkhya was originally a 

godless system and that a Deity was subsequently 

introduced into it by Patafijali without due regard 

for coherence or logical necessity. Buta Ruler of the 

universe whose perfect wisdom-appears in the orderly 

grouping and succession of phenomena is certainly 

implied in the Samkhya conception of external 

reality. For in joining issue with subjectivism which 

interprets this order as the creation of our minds, it 

pledges itself to the doctrine that there is another 

mind immeasurable superior in compass and purity 

from which we receive all that we require for the due 

explication of whatever is latent in us, Stillasa 
mind, it is composite like ours and so cannot be 
the entity to which all appearances are due. Or, to 
put same thing in language that is familiar to other 

systems, we cannot conceive how it may create the 
principles of which it is itself composed. Such is 
the contention of Samkhya. It is on common ground 
then with theism in asserting that there is an 
exalted Being who knows and disposes all that the 
denizens of the world need for their existence. But 

12 
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it parts company when it refuses to endorse the 
view that He has called into: being the very 
elements that He sets in order so that whatever 
is or has ever been must be traced back to Him. 
This so-called atheistic tendency of Samkhya 
has, indeed, exercised the minds of a certain class 
of critics who hold that philosophical enquiry should 
rest in the conviction that God is the author as well 
as disposer of all. And they seem to think that 
Patafijali curbed the arrogance of the Samkhya 
speculation by introducing a personal God in 
deference to a general craving of the human heart. 
But there is, in reality, only a difference of 
emphasis on this point in Samkhya and Yoga. 
Both are agreed that there is in every cycle a Being 
whose transcendent intellect and will find expression 
in a cosmos or rational system of objects and events. 
But both hold at the same time that thought and 
purpose, -however ‘lofty, are not outside the limits 
of the relative and the composite and cannot 
therefore, be offered as a final explanation of 
phenomenal existence. And so neither gives up 
the quest after a discovery of these in the universe 
or gratuitously assumes that philosophy and 
‘science must be handmaids to a definite theistic 
creed, 

The sé#tras before us offer no occasion for mooting 
the question just raised as they do uot lead us into 


tthe labyrinths of theological discussion where both 
guide ‘and follower so. often lose their way. Their 
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outlook is broad and the observations themselves 
are such as may interest men of all creeds, since 
they are about the origin of phenomenal existence 
and of evil, the nature of external reality and its 
relation to the inner world and the supreme need 
of universal friendliness or charity ( akims ) 
which enables a man to rise above the low plane 
of conflicting aims and pursuits. The majority of the 
siitras are from the first complete treatise on 
Samkhya philosophy which has been probably lost 
to the human race, These are to be found now 
along with certain other aphorisms of ancient and 
unknown date in Vyasa's authoritative commentary 
on the Yoga sitras. The task of compiling and 
expounding all of them has been done here by one 
who has lived the life of the Samkhya Yogin and 
so realised the worth of the principles embodied in 
them better than any one could do who had felt 
only an academic interest in the system. 
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आद्विददान्‌ निग्माणचित्तम्‌ अधिष्ठाय कारुण्याद्‌ 


भगवान्‌. परसर्षिरासुरये जिज्ञासमानाय तन्तं 
प्रोवाच ॥ १ सू 
T भाष्यम्‌ । 
१। wit ज्ञानं विवेकाख्यमिह हि सहजं यस्य पूर्वा ञ्नितत्वात्‌ 
वैराग्यचेहिकानुखविकविषयक॑ यद्दशीकारसंज्ञम्‌ | 
छता ध्यानेन साचात्‌ प्रकतिपुरुषयो at विवेकं quay | 
आदो चक्रे च fate स जयतु कपिलो ादिविद्दान्‌ महर्षि: ॥ 
य आदिवक्तु: परमं समाप 
ज्ञानं प्रभातिंञ्च शशोव Baa । 
तमासुरिं कापिलमण्डलस्य 
UC नमासः wat बुधानाम्‌ । 
सव्वेसन्चासधर्माणां तत्तज्ञानविनिञ्चये | 
सुप्चवसितार्थञ्च निईन्ददो नष्टसंशयः | 
सांख्यसूत्रस्य कर्त्तारं aq पञ्चशिखं नुस; ॥ 
पूणन्दोराक्कतिं aag विज्ञापयति तत्कला । - 
AAA सव्वेतन्वा्थम्‌ इयं सूत्रकला तथा ॥ 


दे त्रह्मणे gates सगुणं निर्गणञ्चेति। aaa: पुरुषविशेषः « 


Kaka सव्याधोशः aan, थेन ईशा व्याप्तमिदं चराचरम्‌, यञ्च 
सत्त्वोत्कषयुक्तो भगवान्‌ हिरण्यगभः प्रथमजः अक्षरों ब्रह्माण्डस्य 
आत्मा, सब्येमयलात्‌ सूतानां वाह्याभ्यन्तरस्थः, स सगुणं ब्रह्म | 
“ferent: समवत्तंता्ने भूतस्य जातः पतिरेक आसोदित्यादि” 
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मन्त्रवर्णंषु तथाच “यथा सुदोप्तात्‌ पावकाद्‌ विस्फुलिङ्गाः सहस्रशः 
प्रभवन्ते सरूपाः। तथाक्षराद विविधाः सोम्य भावाः प्रजायन्ते 
तत्र चेवापि यन्तोत्यादिषु” आुतिषु. वैश्वरूप्येण . विक्रियमाणस्य 
सोपाधिकस्य सगुणेश्वरस्य arias ख्यापितम्‌ | 
__ fate ब्रह्म पुन: ऐशवस््रविनिर्सत चिन्माचखरूपं garra । 
“सहतः परमव्यक्ञम्‌ अव्यत्तात्पुरुषः पर” senfe—gfay निर्गण- 
पुरुषः afaa: | निर्गृणपुरुषविद्या भगवता परसर्षिणा कपिलेन आदी 
साचात्हत्य आसुरथै Mat) weft: पञ्चशिखं दिदेश। महर्षिणा 
पञ्चशिखेन चादौ सांख्यंविद्या सूबराकारेण निबदा। यथोक्ताम्‌ 
“एतत्‌ पवित्रमग्रंय सुनिरासुरथेऽनुकाम्मया प्रददौ । आसुरिरपि 
पञ्चशिखाय तेन च बहुधा ad awa” इति। सांख्यविद्या- 
विर्भावानन्तरम्‌ mated wigan: प्रवहते। उत्तञ्च-“अथ 
agì तस्मिन्‌ योगधन्ममनुष्ठिता। मष्ठोमनुचचारेका सुलभा 
नाम भिक्षुकोति ।” तस्मिन्‌ aaga agfa: पञ्चशिखः यतिधग्म- 
मनुष्ठितः विदेहादिछु विचचार। तेन. शिष्टः जनको वैदेहः 
AMMA | ai e 

तच पञ्चशिखो नाम कापिलेयो Asafa: | 

परिधावन्‌ महीं छत्रां जगाम मिथिलामथ ॥ 

सव्वेसत्यासधन्माणां तत्वज्ञानविनिञ्चवे | 

सुपञ्चैवसितार्थञ्च निइन्ददो नष्टसंशयः ॥ 

कऋृषीणामाइरेकं यं कामादवसितं बु । ` 
Sed सुखमत्यन्तमन्विच्छन्तं सुदुलेभम्‌ ॥ 
" ` याहः कपिलं सांख्याः परमषिं प्रजापतिम्‌ | 
aaa तेने रूपेण विस्मापयति हि खयम्‌ । 
“ ` ' -आसुर प्रथमं शिष्यं यमाइस्चिरजौविनम्‌ । इति॥ 
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तथाच--जनकस्तभिसंरक्त; कापिलेयो$नुदशेनात्‌ । 
SEA शतमाचार्य्यान्‌ एृठतो$नुजगाम तम्‌ ॥ इति । 

तस्यैतस्य agu . पञ्चशिखेन anna भाषितस्य 
सांख्यसूत्रस्य खल्पमात्रमेव योगभाष्ये भाष्यक्कता aed वर्चते | 
कलावशिष्टमपि पाञ्चशिखसूत्रमिदं समग्रषष्टितन्त्राथं लक्षयति, 
सांख्यविद्यायाः न्ायमात्रोपजोविल्वात्‌। यथां दृष्टम्‌ set ए्ठमपि 
अनुसापयेत्‌ तथेतत्सूत्रस्थिता: प्रधानपुरुषादिपदार्थाः सव्येतत्त्वानि 
ज्ञापयन्तोति । 

'सांख्यविद्याया उत्पत्तिरादिविद्दान्‌ इत्यादिसूत्रे विष्वता । 
-निम््ाणचित्तमधिष्ठावैति वाक्यं हि समग्रां योगविद्यां . ज्ञापयति । 
संमाधिनिवेत्तेन सम्यगज्नानेन परेण च वेराग्येण यदा सव्वे संस्कारा 
'विलोयन्ते तदा योगिनः fanda: चित्तं fata तेनेव 
कर्म gate निन्माणचित्तान्यस्मितासात्रादित्यत्र च योगसूत्रम्‌ । 
संस्कारक्षयसु विवेकन्नानसन्तरेण न भवति। विवेकलु सवीजः 
समाधिजा चरमा प्रज्ञा। समाधिः पुन; यमादियोगाङ्साध्य इति 
निस््राणचित्तपदःथः समग्रां योगविद्यां लक्षयतोति । 

भगवान्‌ कपिल आदिविद्दान्‌, यतः स एवादिमः ऋषि: AAN 
निगणपुरुषविद्या get! तत एवागतं परं ज्ञानं यत्‌ af 
ZARI स्मश्चेते च¬. . WALA 

Sled agg यदि महत्सु राजन्‌ 
वेदेषु सांख्येषु तथेव योगी | 
` am et विविधं पुराणे 
› ¦, . _सांख्याग्रतं तन्निखिलं नरेन्द्र ॥ 
यच्चेतिहासेषु महत्सु दृष्टं . . 
JAANA नृप शिष्टजुष्टे । ` 
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ज्ञानञ्च लोके यदिहास्ति किञ्चित्‌ 
सांख्थागतं तन्महन्महात्मन्‌ ॥ 
NAA इष्टः परमं बलञ्च 
ज्ञानञ्च UAF यथावदुत्ताम्‌ । 
तपांसि sau सुखानि चेव 
सांख्ये यथावद्दिितानि राजन्‌ ॥ इति । 
तस्मात्‌ सांख्यशास्त्र्यादिस: वक्ता एव आदिविद्दान्‌ निर्गण- 
पुरुषविद्याया इति सिद्दम्‌। यतो भगवान्‌ कपिल आदिविद्दान्‌ 
ततस्तस्य न कश्चित्‌ मानुषः शास्ता आध्षोत्‌। स च भगवान्‌ 
पूर्वाज्जितेन स्पुटेन न्ञानवैराग्यसंस्कारेण अभिसंस्कत: प्रादुबेभूव । 
तेनेव स्फुटज्ञानेन संवेगेन च कस्यचित्‌ शासनं विनापि ANg 
निरतो भूत्वा समाधिं च निष्पाद्य स॒ परां विवेकख्यातिं लब्ध्वान्‌ । 
आचाय्यशासनेन वा सहजातसंस्क्वारेण वा सनुजानां ज्ञानं जायते, 
ज्ञानाच कन्भकोशलम्‌ इति। तत्र आदिविइत्तायाः कपिलस्य, न 
तस्य afaq देशिको बभूव तस्मात्‌ सइजातसंस्क्ारादेव स मोच- 
gag dad लब्धवानिति। भगवान्‌ कपिलः योगस्यापि आदिमः 
वत्ता। a हि vie: कपिलः योगेथ हिरण्यगर्भ इति आख्यायते | 
aad च- | 
विद्यासहायवन्तञ्च आदित्यस्थं समाहितम्‌ | 
कपिलं प्राहराचाय्या;, सांख्यनिश्चितनिञ्चयाः | 
` हिरण्यगर्भो भगवानेष छन्दसि सुष्टुतः । 
ase योगरतिब्र हन्‌ योगशास्त्रेषु शन्दितः ॥ इति । 
समाधिजप्रज्ञासिद्दौ परवेराग्यसिददी च न yaa सम्भवेत्‌ 
तस्मात्‌ अ्रुतानुमानप्रज्ञासंस्कारो वशोकारवेराग्यसंस्कारच्च भगवतः 
कृपिलस्य॒ सहजात आसोत्‌। तेनेव लब्धालोकः लब्धसंवेगः सृ 
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समाधि निष्पाद्य विवेकसाच्षात्कारम्‌ उपलेभे । तत; छतकत्यो भूत्वा 
शाशतीं चित्तशान्तिं चकार ।  शान्तिपदाभिगमनातू प्राक्‌ 
azu आसुरिणा we: स कारुण्याद्‌ निन्भाणचित्तमधिष्ठाय 
षष्टितन्त्रम्‌ आसुरये प्रोवाचेति gang अनेन AT सांख्यविद्याया 
उत्पत्ति व्याचचक्ष इति॥ १ ॥ 


अयन्तु खलु fay गुणेषु aug अकत्तरि च 
पुरुषे तुल्यातुल्यजातीये चतुर्थ ततुक्रियासाक्षिणि 
उपनीयमानान्‌ सर्व्व॑भावान्‌ उपपन्नान्‌ (अनुपश्यन्‌ न 
दर्शनमन्यच्छङ्कते ॥ २ सू 


भाष्यम्‌-सूत्नेऽस्मिन्‌ fagwaed पुरुषखरूपम्‌ अविवेकः 
खरूपञ्च विहतम्‌ । त्रयो गुणाः कत्तारः परिणामशोलत्वांत्‌। da ` 
प्रकाशशीलं सत्तं, क्रियाशोलं रजः, स्थितिशोलं तमः। अन्धोऽन्य- 
बुद्यादीनां विकाराणाम्‌ । तस्मात्‌ त एव AMG बुद्यादोनां 
क्रिया: प्रख्याप्रश्‍त्तिस्थितय: । प्रख्या wat बोधः, vate: सर्व्वा 
चेष्टा, स्थितिलु संस्काराः परख्यासु. आक्मविज्ञानम्‌ अस्मोतिरूप॑ 
मुख्यम्‌ । ज्ञातास्मीति कर्त्तास्मोति घर्त्तास्मोति च प्रत्ययेभ्यः अस्मोति- 
प्रत्ययो qe: aaa वेदितव्यम्‌। तच्च वुद्धितत्त्वसिति 


aAa वा आख्यायते। सापि अस्मोतिरूपा आत्मबुद्धिः यैन 


प्रतिसंविद्ता भवति स पुरुषः | परिणामशोलानां गुणका्याणां 


'साक्षित्वात्‌ स पुरुषः बुदितच्वात्‌ एथक्‌। TARAA सोऽपरिणामो 
. अपरिणामिल्ादकत्ता। ` अस्रीत्यालिकायां gat निबद्धाः सव्व 


ज्ञानचेष्टादयो भावा; JÈ: पुन; पुरूष; प्रतिसंवेदो इत्यतः सुक्त 
13 
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त्वात्‌ पुरुषस्य तेन gyud भावा अपि उपइश्यन्त इत्यथः । 
एवं सुखदुःखमोहाः परुषेणोपदृष्टा भवन्तोति। तस्माद्‌ अविवेकिनः 
अदं सुखी अहं टुःखोत्यादि प्रत्ययान्‌ अनिमित्तभावान्‌ सांसिद्धिकान्‌ 
मन्यमानाः सुखादिप्रत्ययानां यो व्यावहारिकः ग्रहोता तस्य परः 
Saza; साक्षी पुरुष इत्यात्मवां विवेकदर्शनं न शङ्कन्त इति ॥ २॥ 


एतच्चाज्ञानं वच्यमाणिषु सूत्रचतुष्टवेषु स्फुटं भविष्यतीति | 


एकमेव दशनं स्यातिरेव दर्शनम्‌ ॥ ३ सूर 
भाश्यम्‌--दर्शनं चेतन्यं wena: खबोधो वा। ख्यातिः 
प्रख्येति विज्ञानमिति। अविवेकिनः विज्ञानमेव चिदिति मन्यन्ते 
इति सूत्रार्थः । suger अविकारिज्ञखरूपः बौद्धख्यातिसु 
विकारशोलं ज्ञानमिति तयोभेंदमजानङ्गिस्‌ढ्सत््वेः fagi: पुरुषः 
जड़ा च बुद्दिः अष्ठथगिति मन्धते ॥ २॥ 


ga: परं पुरुषम्‌ आकारशोलविद्याद्भि- 
विभक्तमपश्यन्‌ कुर्य्यात्‌ तचात्मबुद्धिं मोहेन ॥ ४ सू 


भाष्यम्‌-सदेऽस्मिन्‌ अविवेकसखरूपं विशदोहातम्‌। पुरुषों Ge: 
प्रतिसंवेदी तस्मात्‌ स ga: परः। आकारः स्ररूपसित्यथः। ` 
पुरुषस्य खरूपं सदाविशद्िः प्रपञ्चरहिततेति भावः। त्रिगुणा 


yaaa प्रपञ्चजननो तस्मात्‌ ततः परः पुरुषः प्रपञ्नहोनः 
सदाविशद्ः। पुरुषस्य शोलमीदासोन्यं साचित्वमिति यावत्‌। 
. विद्या चिट्ूपता। आदिशब्देन अन्दणामपि हश्यधस्माणां निषेधः 


विवक्षितः | 
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पुरुषः शुद्ध: साचो ज्ञखरूपः, gag दुःखादिप्रपद्ममयो सक्रिया 
दृश्यखरूपेति पुरुषस्य gA एथक्कम्‌ एतदिवेवां न पश्यन्तो मूढा 
मोहेनाविद्यया तत्र बुद्दी आत्मबुद्धिं कुव्वेन्तोति । बुद्देरतिरित्ती 
नास्ति कश्चिदात्मभाव इति सूढ़ानामेव विकल्पना । बुधाः पुनः 


द्रष्टटश्ययोस्ते विवेकं खबणसननाभ्यां निश्चित्य समाधिना च 
साक्षातूकत्य कैवल्यमधिगच्छन्तोति ॥ 8 ॥ | 


aaraa वा सत्तमात्मत्वेनाभिप्रतोत्य तस्य 
सम्पद्मनुनन्दत्यात्मसम्पदं मन्वानः तस्य व्यापद्मनुशो- 
चद्यात्मव्यापद्‌ं मन्यमानः स सर्व्यौऽप्रतिबुद्दः ॥ ५ Fe 
भाष्यम्‌-अविवेकस्य फलमाह | रागादय एव अविवेकप्रभवाः | 
व्यक्तं चेतनम्‌ अव्यक्तमचेतनम्‌। सत्त्रं वसु। चेतनाचेतनं 
देहादिवलु अविद्यया अइंकारममकारानुपाति कुव्येन्ति अबुद्दयः । 
ततस्तइसुन; सम्प्रदमनुनन्दन्ति रागवशात्‌ तस्य व्यापद्ञ्चानुशोचन्ति 


देषवशात्‌। ते रागद्देषसुखदुःखाद्यः भावाः सेव्व अप्रतिबुद्धाः 
अविद्याप्रभवा इत्यर्थः । यतः अनात्मनि आक्मख्यातिरेव तेषां 


सूलम्‌ ॥ ५॥ 
` महामोहमयेनेन्द्रजालेन प्रकाशशौलं सत्तमाहत्य 
तदेवाकार्ये AJER ॥ ६ सूर 

भाषम्‌--श्रविद्यादयः पञ्च AN एव महासोह; । तन्मयेन इन्द्र 
जालेन प्रकाशशीलम्‌ ऋतन्भरं बुद्धिसत्व॑म्‌ आत्रियते। यथेन्द्रजालेन 


अतट्ूपख्यातिभंवति तथा खभावतः ऋतम्भरमपि बुदिसत्तम्‌ आहत्य 
तदृबुददिसत्तम्‌ अपारमार्थिके काय्य महामोइ; JEA ॥ ६ ॥ 
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अपरिणामिनी हि सोक्तुशत्तिरप्रतिसंक्रमा च 
प्ररिणामिन्यर्थे प्रतिसंक्रान्तेव तदुत्तिमनुपतति तस्याञ्च 
'प्राप्तचेतन्योपग्रहरूपाया बुद्विदृत्तेरलुकारमाचतया बुद्धि- 
वत्ताविशिष्टा हि ज्ञानहत्तिरिव्याख्यायते ॥ ७ सू० . 


भाष्यम्‌-पुरुषस्य Gea भेदाभेदौ व्योतयति। भोक्षुशक्षिश्विति- 
शक्तिः । इष्टानिष्टविषयस्य यो ग्रहोता तस्यापि प्रतिसंवेदी भोक्ता । 
टृश्यत्वादू ग्रहोडपुरुषस्यापि विषयत्वम्‌, विषयत्वाद्‌ भोग्यत्वसिति 
ग्रहोटभावो$पि केवल्येच्छुनां हेयो भवतोति। यस्तस्यापि ग्रहोतु: 
'प्रतिसंवेदी पुरुषः सा एव भोक्लुशत्तिः। ग्रहोतुरपि प्रतिसंवेदित्वात्‌ 
'चितिरेव भोत्तशक्तिः। सा चितिशत्तिः अपरिणामिनोी सदेव 
स्द्रष्टत्वात। सा च अप्रतिसंक्रमा प्रतिसञ्चारशून्येत्यथः। यथा 
गुणा विकारान्‌ प्रतिसंक्रामन्ति न तथा चित्‌ खस्थत्वात्‌। 
अपरिणामिन्यप्रतिसंक्रमापि चितिशत्तिः प्रतिसंक्रान्तेव प्रतिभासते 
अविवैकेन। कर्थं वुदिठत्तेरनुपातादिति। यत्रोत्तम्‌, “eet 
"दृशिमात्रः शुद्दोषपि प्रत्ययानुपश्य” इति। प्रत्ययानुपश्यनाया एव 
प्रत्ययान्तर्गत इव द्रष्टा प्रतिभासते । तस्याः पुनः प्रत्ययानुपश्यनायाः 
za प्रत्ययाः सचेतनाः चिदवभासथुत्ताः at भवन्ति। एवं fafa- 
ya; grafai सहैकत्वख्यातिः तस्माच्च gafar: सह 
विशिष्टा ज्ञानद्त्तिः चेतन्यमित्यर्थः इत्याख्यायते। Aaa ज्ञान 
बत्तिरितिशब्दः प्रत्ययार्थकः। ज्ञानं ज्ञस्तस्य afana maafa: 
Gaa इत्यर्थः । अस्मोतिप्रत्ययात्मकवुडेरपि प्रकाशकत्वात्‌ चेतन्यं 
gaani बुद्यविशिष्टम्‌ इव प्रतीयत इति ॥ ७॥ 
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धर्न्मिणामनाद्संयोगाट्‌ धन्मेमावाणामप्यनादिः 
संयोगः ॥ ८ सू 


भाष्यम--गुणपुरुषसंयोगात्‌ सगे: | मूले सूलाभावाद्‌ अ्रसूलं 
सूलम्‌ इति न्यायान्‌सूलहोनो प्रधानपुरुषौ । प्रधानन्तु ृण्यभावस्य 
सूलं परुषः पुनः द्रष्टभावस्य HAAL HAAA नास्ति तयो 
कारणान्तरम्‌ | यस्य नास्ति कारणं तत्‌ खतःसिद्वम्‌ अनादिसच्तम्‌ । 
तस्मादेव प्रधानपुरुष अनादी । अनादिसत्त्वात्‌ तयोः संयोगोऽपि 
अनादि: । तस्मादाइ-धम्पिंणामनादिसंयोगादिति । धग्मिणां-- 
सूलधस्मिंणां गुणानां पूरुषेः सह संयोगात्‌ इत्यर्थः | 

एवं ग्रहोढग्रहणग्राह्माणाम्‌ अनादिः संयोगः सिद्धः। ततः 
अनाद्यः agia: अष्टौ ध्षज्ञानादयः भावाः तस्माच्च अनादिः 
कम्भ संसारञ्चापि अनादिः | 

ननु पुम्प्रहातिसंयोगस्ेदनादिः तत्‌ कथं संयोगनिमित्तकस्य 
संसारस्य निद्ठत्तिरिति। अनादिरपि संयोगः न अनिमित्तकः 
किन्तु सनिमित्तकः। ्रविवेकनिमित्तकः संयोग इति 
manga: अविवैकप्रत्ययात्‌ संयोगः, संयोगात्‌ घुनरविवेक 
इति वीजद्वचन्धायेन अनादित्वं संयोगस्य च अविवेकस्य च। 
अविवेकः विवेकेन Mada ततः संयोगनिद्वत्ति: ततश्च संसार- 
निवत्तिरिति॥ ८ ॥ 


तत्संयोगडेतुविवव्जेनात्‌ स्थाद्यमालन्तिको दु:ख- 
UART ॥ ९ सू० 


भाष्यम-प्रधानपुरुषयो; संयोगस्य हेतुरविवेक, अविद्येति वा । 
emg “तस्य हेतुरविद्येति ” विवेकस्यात्या अविप्लदया तत्‌ः 
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संयोगहेतोरविवर्ज्जनाद आत्यन्तिकदुःखप्रहाणं स्यात्‌। सूत्रेऽस्मिन्‌ 


- पारमार्थिक चतुव्येहसुक्तम्‌ । हेय-हेयहेतु-हान-हानोपाया इति 


चत्वार: ag चिवित्साशास्त्रवन्सोचशास्त्रस्य। तत्र हेयं दुःख- 
मनागतम्‌, द्र्दृश्ययोरविद्यासूलकः संयोग: हेयहेतु अविद्या$भावे 
संयोगा$ःभावी हानं तञ्च दृशिः केवल्यम्‌, विवेकख्यातिरविप्नवा 
हानोपाय इति nen 


प्रधानं faa वर्त्तमानं विकाराकरणादप्रधानं 
स्यात्‌ तथा aaa वर्तमानं विकारनित्यत्वाट्‌ अप्रधानं 
स्यात, उभयथा चास्य vata: प्रधानव्यवहारं लभते 
नान्यथा, कारणान्तेरेष्वपि कल्पितेष्वेष समानञ्चच्चः | 


॥ १० सूर 

भाष्यम्‌-अत्न प्रधानलभाव: सत्काथेवादश्च विद्वत: । प्रधीयते 
अनेनेति प्रधानं विकारजातस्य सूलसुपादानम्‌। तञ्च सत्त्वरज- 
स्तमसां सास्यावस्था | सास्यावस्थानं शुणानामव्यक्तावस्था | उत्तञ्च- 
“गुणानां परम रूपं न दृष्टिपथरूच्छतीति”। खरूपतोः्व्यक्षमपि 
प्रधानं न azi fasta विकारखभावात्‌ | पुरुषोपदृष्टं हि प्रधान 
व्यक्षतामापद्यते तस्य व्यक्तावस्था हि महदादयः विकाराः। यो 
योऽव्यक्तीभूत mama; प्रतिप्रसवप्राप्तः तत्र तत्र प्रधानं स्थित्या 
वर्तमानम्‌ | अप्रलीनेष्वात्मभावेषु च तद्‌ गत्या वत्तमानम्‌ | तस्मात्‌ 
प्रधानं स्थित्या च गत्या चोभयथा वत्तमानम्‌॥। विकाराणाम्‌ 
अनित्यत्वाद्‌ aa ते विकारा लीयन्ते तदेव मूलकारणं प्रधानम्‌ 
अव्यक्तखरूपम इत्यनुभोयते यतश्च विकाराभिधेया व्यक्ता भावा 
उत्पद्यन्ते तद्व्यक्तीभूतम्‌ अव्यतां प्रधानमित्यप्यनुसोयते। ` एवँ 
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afaq स्थित्या क्चिच्च गत्या वर्तमानम्‌ अव्यक्त ग्रहोटग्रद्दण- 
MUU सूलमुपादानस्‌ | ; 
aa: कारणात्‌ सत्‌ काय्ये जायते तथाच नष्टमपि aa सति 
स्वकारणे लोनं aq तिष्ठतोति सत्कार्थवादः सांख्यानुमतः। सद्‌ 
'घटादि-लौकिकविषये तथा प्र्ति-महृदादितत्तविषये चाप्ययं 
नियम: । aiea कारणानि स्थित्या च गत्या च वरत्त॑मानानि। 
तत्र गत्या ada कारणमेव AA) लोने च काव्ये कारणं 
समित्या ada | arafa सतोऽभावः, असतय भाव इति॥ १०॥ 


जलभूस्योः पारिणामिकं रसादि वेश्वरुप्य॑ स्थावरेषु 

हृष्टं तथा स्थावराणां जङ्गमेषु जङ्कमानां स्थावरेषु। 
॥ ११ FZ 

भाथम्‌-सब्यं सव्यात्मकमिति सांख्यसिद्दान्तः। कस्मात्‌ 
मूलकारणस्य एकत्वात्‌ । त्रयो गुणा: सव्वेषां विकाराणां मूलम्‌ । 
तस्मात्‌ नास्ति अत्यन्तमेदो विकाराणाम्‌ | पञ्चानां सूतानां 
स्थावरप्राणिदेहपरिणमो भवति स्थावराणां जङ्गमदेइपरिणामो 

. CQ 

भवति जङ्गमानां च पुनः स्यावरपरिणामः एवं सव्यैस्मात्‌ सव्वं 
सम्भवतीति cern) भूतानि. पुनः तन्मात्रपरिणामानि। 
तन्मात्राणि च अस्मितापरिणामानोति व्यवसायभावस्य व्यवसेयत्व- 
परिणामः । मौलिकेकलाच सब्बे विकाराः सव्वेरूपा भवन्तोति 
सिद्दान्तः ॥ ११॥ 


मूर्तिव्यवधिजातिभेदाऽभावान्नास्ति सूलपृथक्त्वस्‌। _ 


॥ १२ सूर 
भाष्यमू-यन्मूलं GAA त॒ताव्यक्ष नास्ति Aa सूत्यो द्रिप- 
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gamag इत्यथ;। कस्मात्‌, मूत्ति-व्यवधि-जातिमेदाभावादिति। 
मूलस्य अव्यक्तस्य नास्ति afi: उपस्थितखरूपमित्यथः, qa. 
_शक्तिरुपत्वात्‌। तस्माच्च तस्य नास्ति व्यवधिः अवच्छित्रदेशकाल- 
व्यापकता | तस्य एकसंख्यकत्वाच नास्ति जातिभेद: | sag— 
८/7 उानां परमं रूपं न इृष्टिपथरूच्छति ag दृष्टिपथं प्राप्तं 
aana सुतुच्छकमिति”। गुणानां परमं रूपसव्यत्तावस्या, तत्तु न 
साचात्कारयोग्यं तस्मात्तत्र नास्ति खगतभेद्‌ः। पुरुषोपदशनेन 
gga उपार्ज्जितसूत्तयो गुणा बुद्धाद्याकारेण परिणमन्ते। ते च 
परिणामा इन्द्रजालमिव तुच्छाः अनित्यात्‌, नित्यस्य खकारण- 
चयस्य पुम्प्रहतिरूपस्य अनित्यलिङ्कमात्रलादित्यर्थः ॥ १२॥ 


प्रधानस्यात्मव्यापनार्थ Vala: ॥ १३ सूर 


भाथम्‌--इयं fe gf: काललुप्तणाखास्थिता। किमर्था 
प्रधानस्य fagga विद्वतम्‌ । आत्मख्यापनमेव प्रधानप्रदत्तेरथौ 
विषयो ati आत्मनः खस्य ख्यापनं तथा चात्मनः पुरुषस्य 
ख्यापनमिति दे आल्मख्यापने। तत्र इष्टानिष्टरूपेण गुणसरूपा- 
aa भोगः पुरुषखरूपावधारणञ्चापवगे इत्याख्यायते । 
भोगापवर्गावेव प्रधानप्रश्चत्ते दो अर्थो आव्मख्यापनरूपी । तत्र 
` भोग: सगसहभ: विवैकरूपय़ापवर्ग; प्रतिसर्गकरः। एवं प्रधान- 
- प्रवत्तिदिविषया प्रोक्ता ॥ १३॥ 


तमणुमाव्रमात्मानमनुविद्याऽस्मो्यें तावत्‌ 
`संम्प्रजानीते ॥ १४ सू 


wea—dasfaq महतः aed सवोजसमाधि- 
स्ररूपञ्चो्तम्‌। अस्मोतिप्रत्ययमात्रं महतः खरूपम्‌। यतः स एव 
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प्रत्ययो व्यावहारिकात्मभावस्य wa; अस्रीतिप्रत्ययासिताः 
aa ज्ञानचेष्टादयो भावा इति। स च महान्‌ अणः wat 
इत्यर्थः । नास्ति तस्य देशव्याप्तिज्ञानखरूपत्वात्‌। यतो बोधः 
पदार्थीऽरेशाखितस्ततः ` बोधमात्रखरूपो मदान्‌ देशव्याप्तिहोनः 
देष्यस्ौल्याद्रिहितः। देशिकावयवहोनत्वादसौ अणः, यतः 
देशिकावयवहोनत्मेवाणत्वम्‌ू। अणुरपि महान्‌ विभुः ग्रहोढत्वेन 
सत्वेभावे: सह तस्य सम्बन्धात्‌ । बोधखरूपत्वादण; सव्येज्ञतस्य 
ग्रहोढत्वान्‌ महान्‌ इति वेदितव्यम्‌ । तं महान्तम्‌ विभुमात्मानम्‌ 
समाहितो wal अनुपश्यन्तो योगिनः अस्मोतिमात्रं सम्प्रजानते | 
अयञ्च सास्मिताख्य; सम्प्रज्ञातः समाधिः । अन्यासु सत्यासु दत्तिषु 
निरुद्दासु केवलमत्रसमाधी अस्मो तिभावात्मिका ग्रहो ढपुरुषावलस्बना 
afarafasd 1 तत्रेदमुत्तम्‌-“वितकविचारानन्दा स्मितारूपानु- 
गमात्‌ aana” इति। सवितर्कादिसमाध्यनन्तरमेव सास्मित- 
समाधिर्जायते। यथोक्तम्‌ “तत्न प्रथमः चतुष्टयानुगतः समाधिः 
सवितकः। द्वितोयः वितकंविकलः सविचारः। ढतोयो 
विचारविकलः सानन्द: चतुर्थस्तदिकलः अस्मितासात्र इति”। 
सवितकादिक्रमेणेव सास्मितसमाधिर्जायते नान्यथा। सम्मज्ञात- 
समाधिः पुनः एकाग्रभूमिस्थितानाभेव सञ्भवेत्‌। यथोक्तम्‌ 
“यस्वेकाग्रे चेतसि सडूतमधे प्रद्योतयति णोति च क्लेशान्‌ क्म- 
बन्धनानि zaa निरोधमभिसुखं करोति स सम्प्ज्ञातो योग 
इत्याख्यायत” इति । तथा च-“चोणब्ठत्तेरभिजातस्येब मणेग्रहोट- 
ग्रहण-ग्राह्मेषु तत्र्थ-तदचक्षनता समापत्तिरिति” । चोणष्त्तिता 
एकाग्रभूमिस्थता | आद्यविकारान्‌ महत; ALE, MERU 
पञ्चतन्ात्राण्युभयमिन्द्रियम्‌ ॥ १४ ॥ 


14 
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तुल्यदेशश्रवणानामेकदेशशुतित्वं सर्व्वेषां भवति | 


॥ १४ Fo 
भाष्यम--सवणेन्ट्रियखरूपमत्र विद्वतम्‌ । इद्धियाणि अभि- 
मानात्मकानि। तत्र आकाशाभिसानादु AAT शब्दस्य 
ग्राहक॑यदिन्द्रियं तत्‌ अवणम्‌। ल्वगादोन्धपि तथाभूतानो- 
न्द्रियाणि । 
` ` आाकाशभूतन्तु साधारणम्‌, अभिसानलु प्रतिपुरुषं एथगवस्थितः। 
सव्वेषां प्राणिनां साधारणस्य आकाशस्य अभिमतम्‌ URNA एव 
खबणेन्द्रियं भवति। gaza अआकाशगतमित्यर्थः wat येषां 
तेषां चेत्रादोनां सर्व्वेषां स्वणेन्द्रियम्‌ एकदेशं परिच्छिनेकदेशस्थ- 
मित्यर्थः भवतोति Gara: ॥ १५॥ 


एकजातिसमन्वितानामेषां धब््मात्वव्याहत्तिः । 
॥ १६ Go | 


भाष्यमू-भूतानां सरूपम्‌ अत्नोक्तम्‌ । JAAMA सम- 
faama आकाशादिभ्रूतानां शब्दस्पर्शादिना प्रातिखिकेन धर्मेण 
aaa परस्मरवेलक्षण्यम्‌ इति । उत्तञ्च “शब्दलक्षण आकाश: 
वायुसु स्पर्शलक्षण: । ज्योतिषां लक्षणं रूपम्‌ आपश्च रसलक्षणा: | 
धारिणो Agaa एथिवो गन्धलचणा॥” इति । शब्दादि- 
धर्मलच्तानि ज्ञानेन्ट्रियमात्रग्राद्माणि आकाशादौनि भ्रूततत्त्वानि । 
अतात्तिकानि व्यावहारिकभूतानि ya गन्धादिसहगते; काठिव्य- 
ARa ग्टह्न्ते। saafi रूपं खसासान्य॑ मूर्ति 
भूमि: Gel जलं वह्िरष्णता वायुः प्रणामी सब्बेतोगतिराकाश 
fafa, एतत्‌ स्वरूपशब्देनोच्यत” इति । तत्र केवलेन शंब्दधंन्भण 
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यद्‌ वाह्यं वसु Vas तद्‌ आकाशभूततत्तम्‌। शब्दज्ञानसहगतेन 
अनावरणज्ञानेनापि यदा आकाशभूत॑ waa तदा व्यावहारिकं 
शब्द्लचणम्‌ आकाशभूतम्‌ इति विवेचनोयम्‌ । व्यावहारिकाणि 
भूतान्धेव कम्मादोन्द्रियाणाम्‌ अपि व्यवहार्य्याणि भवन्ति। संयमेन 
सूतरूपाणि जिगीषुभिः योगिभिः लौकिकैश व्यावहारिकाणि 
भूतान्धेव kia | Baas तु वितर्कानुगतेन समाधिना ग्राह्ममिति 
विवेचनोयम्‌ | 

गन्धज्ञानं स्चूर्णसम्पर्कजं तस्मात्‌ मूर्ति; एथिवी सा कठि- 
नेत्यर्थः। WHAT तारल्यसहगतं तस्मात्‌ YA जलमिति। 
Aua द्युतिः तस्मात्‌ वङ्िरुणता। aafae: प्रणामो 
TY: तहारेणेव शोतोष्णज्ञानं तस्मात्‌ शोतोग्णस्परशलच्णः ary: 
प्रणामो। आकाशसु अनावरणः, अनावरणज्ञानस्य शब्दज्ञान- 
सइगतत्वात्‌ । i 

एतेन च सूत्तिस्नेह्दादिना एकेकधन्मण यथाक्रमं समन्वितानां 
चित्यादिभूतानां चित्याद्येकेकजात्यवच्छिन्नानां सविशेषगन्धादिधर्म: 
परस्मरवैलचण्यम्‌ इत्यपि सूत्रेणानेन सूचितसिति॥ १६ ॥ 


सभावं Gat दोषाद्‌ येषां gaua रुचिभवति 
aafaa fala भवति ॥ १७ सू० 


भाष्यम्‌-सूत्रेऽस्मिन्‌ मोक्षस्य के अधिकारिणः के च अनधि- 
कारिण; afatiag | ये दोषात्‌ पञ्चक्लेशाद्‌ इत्यथः खभाव॑ खकीय॑ 
aka भावं त्यजन्ति, तत येषां पूव्वपक्षे संसारपक्ते भोगेष्वित्यथ: 
रुचिर्भवति, MTA खखरूपावधारणे च अरुचिभंवति, ते मोक्षस्थान- 
धिकास्णिः। ये तद्दिपरोता स्तेऽधिकारिणः। थे हि निम्मेलधियः 
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संवेगिनः तेषामेव परसार्थनिणये रुचिर्भवति संसरणवत्मनि च 
अरुचिर्भवतोति त एव मोच्ाधिकारिणः ॥ १७॥ 


` रूपातिशया इृत््यतिशयाश्च परस्परेण विरुध्यन्ते 
सामान्यानि त्वतिशयेः सह प्रवत्त न्ते ॥ १८ Fo 


भाष्यम्‌-सूत्रेऽस्मिन्‌ प्रत्ययसर्ग उद्दिष्ट: । वुडेरष्टी रूपाणि 
धम्भज्ञानवेराय्यैश्वर्य्याधमाज्ञाना वैराग्यानेशवव्थाणोति। सुखदुःखमोहा 
इति fiaa तस्या aaa: saq—“aa विज्ञानसंयुत्ता त्रिविधा 
चेतना Wat! सुखदुःखेति यामाइरदुःखामसुखेति चेति” | 
अतिशयः qaga stat ससुदाचारः। रूपातिशया 
aana परस्परेण विरुध्यन्ते । यथा धर्म्मोत्कष: अधर्मेण 
विस्ध्यते। यदा धर्म्मस्य प्राबल्यं तदा तेन wae अभिभूतो 
भवतोत्यर्थः। तथा सुखस्य प्राबल्यं दुःखमभिभवति दुःखस्य 
प्राबल्यं सुखमित्यादि | 

किं पुनः सामान्यानि त्वतिशयैः ae प्रवत्तन्ते। सामान्य 
सुपसजनोभूतं TUNAH | खलत्प्रयेदधन्मः प्रवलश्चेदष्मः तदा 
तेन प्रबलेन yaw सह aise: प्रवत्तंते। तथातिशयेन सुखेन 
सह सामान्य दुःखं प्रवत्तते। गुणानाम्‌ अभिभाव्याभिभावक- 
खभावात्‌ गुणकाय्याणामपि तत्‌खभावः। धर्मादयो भावा; पुनः 
maam वेक्कतिकाश्चेति दिविधाः। उत्ताञ्च-“सांसिदिकाञ् 
भावाः प्राक्वतिका वैक्षतिकाद्य धर्माद्याः? इति ॥ १८॥ 


' स्यात्‌ खल्पः सङ्करः सपरिहारः सप्रत्यवमषेः 
' कुशलस्य नापकर्षायालं कस्मात्‌ कुशलं हि मे. वद्दन्य- 
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दस्ति यवायमावापंगतः asa अपकर्षमलपं करि- 
ष्यति ॥ १९ Fo 


भाष्यमू--न हि टृष्टानुअविकविषययोगादलत्यन्तदुःखनिव्वत्तिः 
स्याद्‌ अविशुदिक्षयातिशययुक्तत्वात्‌[। उक्तच-“स्षटटवदानुत्रविक: 
सह्यविशदिक्षयातिशययुकत: ।  तद्दिपरोतः अयान्‌ व्यक्ताव्यक्तज्ञ- 
विज्ञानात” इति । सूत्रेऽस्मिन्‌ आनुखविकविषयस्य अविशुद्धिः 
समाख्याता | aka पुण्यकारिण: पुण्यकन्मसंस्कार; 
स्वल्पेनापि पापेन कग्मसंस्कारेण dali भवति । नानुपहत्य 
भूतान्यपभोगः सम्भवतोति हेतोः | स चापुणयसंस्कारः खगेतानामपि 
wari प्रत्यवमर्षेकरः waders स्यादिति। स्यात्‌ 'खल्प 
अपुण्यसंस्कारः सङ्करः पुण्यसंस्कारेण सह dala: प्रायचचित्ताद्ना 
परिहारयोग्यः सप्रत्यवमषः क्षुधितस्य पंस. सदसा राज्यलासे यथा 
बहुसुखे जातेऽपि guter तं प्रत्यवमषंति. तथा पुण्यसंकोणंम्‌ 
भ्रषुण्यम्‌ | स चापुण्खसंस्कारः खल्पत्वात्‌ महतः कुशलस्यापकर्षाय 
नालम्‌ । यतः कुशलमन्यन्मे बहु विद्यते येन सह सोःपुण्यसंस्कार; 
आवापंगतः च्षेत्रमलवोजानां ata: सह आवापंगतानामिवेत्य्थः 
स्वर्ग पि अपकर्षसल्पं करिष्यति। सर्गः भूरादयः सप्तलोका: | 
YURI: घुण्यसंस्कारेण तत्र गत्वा मोदन्ते । श्रूयते च-- 

यत्रानन्दाञ्च मोदाच सुद: UBS आसते । 

कामस्य यत्राप्ताः कामा स्तत्र माम्‌ असतं 

कृधीन्द्रायेन्दो परिस्रव ॥ इति । 
तत्रापि. सत्ता अविशुद्देन पुण्यसंस्कारेण प्रत्यवञ्रष्टा वत्तन्ते। 


re d a, 


at ya aam: पुनरांवत्तन्त | एवमविशदिक्षयातिशय- 
युकतादेया दृष्टानुखविकविषया विवेकिभिरिति॥ १८ ॥ 
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ये चेते ai ध्यायिनां -विहारास्ते वाह्म- 

. 00 

साधननिरनुग्रहात्मानः vas धब्ममभिनिवत्त यन्ति । 
॥ २० सूर 

भाथम्‌ -सुत्रेऽस्मन्‌ सैत्र्रादिभावना समाखग्राता। मैत्रीकरुणा- 
मुद्तोपेत्ता इति चतस्त्रः भावनाः चित्तप्रसादकराः | _ उत्तब-- 
“सेत्रोकरुणासुदितोपेक्षाणां सुखदुःखपुण्या पुण्य विषयाणां WAR- 
तश्चित्तप्रसादनम्‌” इति। नहि सैत्रगादिभावना इष्टापूर्त्तादिषुख- 
कम्मंवद्‌ अपुण्णसंकोर्णा,, मनोमात्राधीनत्वात्‌ तत्साधनस्य। न 
ama gaat किन्तु शुक्लमेव | 

मत्लीकरुणादयो ये ध्यायिनां विहाराः सम्प्रसादथुक्तानि आचर- 
णानि इत्यर्थः, न हि ते वाह्मोपकरणेः साध्याः, भावनारूपत्वात्‌ | 
चित्तप्रसादनझूपं gai धन्ममेव ते नि्वत्तयन्तीति ॥ २०॥ 


स खल्वयं ब्राह्मणो यथा यथा ब्रतानि बहनि 
समादित्सते तथा तथा प्रमादक्वतेस्थो हिंसानिदा- 
नेभ्यो निवर्तमानस्तामेवावदातरूपामहिंसां करोति | 


॥ २१ सूर 


भाष्यम्‌-सब्येधर््माणां सूलमहिंसा इत्येतदत्रोत्तम्‌ । ` ब्रह्मनिष्टो 
यधा यथा ब्रतानि सत्यास्तेयब्रहमचर्य्यादोनि सहाब्रतानि समादित्सते 
तथा तथा प्रमादक्कतेभ्य; क्रोघलोभमोइक्कतेभ्यः दिंसाचरणेभ्यः fact 
भवति। उत्तद्च-'प्राणा यथाक्मनोऽभोष्टा भूतानामपि वे तथा । 


आत्मोपस्येन मन्तव्यं afeafs: _छतात्मसिरिति”। यथा सन्य 
अणसात्रामपि- ;आत्मनां wei नेच्छन्ति तदुपमया - महानुभावा 
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महात्मानः AMAA War न परेषां पोड़ासुत्पादयन्ति। एवं 
करुणाद्रवान्तःकरणा महात्मान: Tata qa: अहिंसां सुनिम्मलां 
कुव्वैन्तोति। थे हि dai सुखमिच्छन्तः क्रोधेन लोमेन बुदिमोहेन 
वा सच्चान्‌ उपञ्नन्ति ते हि अविद्याया अन्तरे बहुधा वत्तमाना 
आरात्‌ ते विवैकज्ञानात्‌। खसुखान्धता हि तेषां nad मोहमेव 
ज्ञापयतोति ॥ २१॥ 


इति सांखायोगाचाय्य-योहरिहरानन्द-आरण्यक्ततं 
पञ्चशिखादीनां सांखासूत्राणां भाष्यं समाप्तम्‌ | 
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1. The blessed lord ( Kapila), who was the 
first to realise the Truth ( that is needed for libera- 
tion ) and was (thus ) accounted the greatest of 
sages, communicated the science ( about the genesis 
of bondage and deliverance ) out of compassion to 
the enquiring Asuri, using a newly-constructed mind 
( for the purpose ) 

Victory be to Kapila, the earliest and greatest 
among the enlightened, in whom goodness and the 
knowledge termed discriminative insight were innate 
owing to their having been acquired in a previous 
existence as was also indifference to the things 
enjoyable here or hereafter and known as complete 
subjugation of the passions, and who after thoroughly 
realising by intense contemplation the extremely 
subtle distinction between the ultimate constituents 
of phenomena and unconditioned Awareness taught it 
for the first time to mortals, 

I bow (next) to Asuri who received (this ) 

highest knowledge directly from the first expositor of 
it as the moon receives its light from the sun and was 
( therefore ) recognised as the leader of the wise and 
the preceptor of the great school of the Samkhyas. 

I extol also Paficagikha, the author of the Sam- 
khya aphorisms, who had a distinct and’ definite 
understanding of the ( fundamental ) principles of the 
complete ethics of renunciation and was thus without 
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doubts and above pleasure and pain and such 
contrarieties. 

As the digit of the moon is indicative of its fully 
rounded form, so these fragments in the shape of 
aphorisms give the sense of the entire science (of 
Sarhkhya ) 

The Scriptures testify to two (types of ) Brahman 
the Seguna and the Nirguna. Of them, He who is 
an individual, though marked off from other indivi- 
duals as the omniscient Lord and Ruler of all, 
pervading ( in fact) by His transcendent powers the 
manifest world of animate and inanimate objects, this 
blessed Hiranyagarbha, endowed as He is with a 
perfect understanding ( and, therefore, with complete 
knowledge ), this first-born and abiding soul of the 
cosmos who is outside as well as inside every living 
being by virtue of His pervasiveness, He, indeed, 
is the Sagun2z Brahman. “Hiranyagarbha”, so run 
the words of a sacred hymn, “existed in previous 
cycles and reappearing in the present became the sole 
lord of the manifold world”. Again, “as from a 
blazing fire, sparks similarly constituted fly off in a 
thousand directions, so various things arise, O gentle 
interlocutor, out of the Enduring and return even 
unto Him”. In these and other Scriptural passages 
is announced the greatness of the God who is 
associated with the components of phenomenal 
existence and so evolves as the countless appearances 
which make up the universe. 

The Nirguna Brahman is, on the other hand, the 
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entity known as Purusa, being Awareness as it is in 
itself or in its absolute isolation and unencumbered, 
therefore, with the attributes of divinity. This 
Nirguna Purusa is referred to in the following and 
other Scriptural passages. “The unmanifested 
( constituent of all appearances) or Pradhiina is 
beyond ( pure self-consciousness which is the first or 
most fundamental of them and is, therefore, styled ) 
the Great ( Makat ), and Purusa ( or absolute Aware- 
ness) is beyond the unmanifested ( Pradhana, as 
without Purusa it must remain a mere potentiality ).” 
The truth about this Puruse in isolation was first 
comprehended with all the distinctness of perception 
by the revered Kapila, the greatest of sages and then 
communicated to Asuri. Asuri ( on his part ) instruct- 
ed Paficagikha (in this science). And Paiicagikha, 
who was noted for his wisdom, embodied it for the 
first time in aphorisms. As has been said,—“this 
holy ( and, in fact, ) highest knowledge was imparted 
out of compassion to Asuri by the saint. Asuri, again, 
gave it to Pajicagikha, and from the latter it received 
the fullest exposition.” With the preaching of the 
Samkhya principles commenced the age of righteous- 
ness ( dharmayuga) in the abode of the Aryans. 
It has been said, indeed, that in this age of righteous- 
ness the nun named Sulabha who practised the rules of 
Yoga wandered alone ( preaching its doctrines). In 
the same age, again, the great sage Paficagikha, after 
being thoroughly initiated in the ethics of renunciation, 
travelled in Videha and other lands. Instructed by 
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hini, Janaka, King of Videha, came to understand 
( the nature of the Sarmkhya) principles. ( This 
enlightenment ) has been narrated as follows. 

“The great ascetic, Paficagikha, who was the 
fosterson of ( the Brakmanz) Kapila, went at last 
to Mithila after extensive travels in distant lands. 
He had a full and clear knowledge of the principles of 
the entire ethics of renunciation and was thus without 
doubts and above pleasure and pain and similar 
contrarieties. He seemed, indeed, to the admiring 
gaze of all beholders as no other than the peerless 
sage who had freed himself from all ( selfish ) desires 
and had sought the ever-lasting, superlative and 
extremely rare happiness for all human beings and 
whom the Sarnkhyas called Kapila, the greatest of 
sages and foremost of all living beings. Such was 
the first and long-lived disciple of Asuri.” We have 
again, “Janaka, on seeing the fosterson of Kapila, 
was so charmed by his personality as to abandon the 
hundred teachers at his court and to follow him (or 
to accept his principles for the regulation of life. )” 

Of the Samkhya aphorisms composed by this 
great sage, Pajicagikha, in the age which witnessed 
the triumph of the creed of the 7gzs, only a few exist 
as quotations by the commentator ( Vyasa) in the 
( authoritative ) commentary on Yoga. But fragmen- 
tary as they are, these aphorisms of Paiicagikha give 
the. substance of the entire ( Samkhya system known 
as ) the Sesth2-tantva, owing to the circumstance that 
the science of Samkhya is logical and systematic 
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throughout ( or free from digressions and loosely con- 
nected topics). As (the existence of ) the back is 
inferred from a sight of the front, so statements in 
these aphorisms about Pradhana, Purusa and other 
concepts indicate all the leading ideas (of 
Samkhya ) 

The genesis of the Sarhkhya system is given in 
the aphorism commencing with the expression, ‘the 
first wise being’. The words ‘presiding over a self- 
created ( or re-formed ) mind’ furnish the key to the 
complete art of yoga. When all traces of previous 
experience disappear as a result of. the thorough 
knowledge attainable by intense concentration and of 
perfect detachment ( or indifference to every form of 
phenomenal existence ), then if adepts in yoga desire 
to do things that must be done through the mind, 
they construct minds for themselves and thus act. 
These minds are made of the purest form of self-con- 
sciousness, as is stated in one of the Yoga aphorisms. 
But there can be no extinction of the subliminal 
impressions ( that ordinarily obscure the mind ) with- 
out a clear realisation of the difference ( between self- 
consciousness, however pure or simple, and uncondi- 
tioned Awareness ). This discrimination, again, is 
the highest knowledge that may be attained by yogic 
concentration on the essentials of experience. And 
such concentration becomes possible only by the 
practice of restraints, etc., which are regarded as 
ancillary to yoga. Hence the concept of ‘re-formed 
mind? is a clue to the entire art of yoga. 
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The blessed Kapila was the first to know the 
Truth as he was the first sage who hada clear com- 
prehension of the doctrine of Purwsa in His isolation 
or apart from the constituents of the phenomenal 
world. From him, indeed, has come the. highest 
knowledge that may be found in the Scriptures and 
elsewhere. Svzrtz too (supports this contention in 
the following manner ) :— 

“The lofty wisdom that is to be found in the 
Vedas, among great men and in the schools of the 
Sathkhyas and the Yogas and the variety of informa- 
tion that is obtained from the Purāņas and other 
works have come, O king, in their entirety from 
Samkhya. Whatever is of outstanding worth in the 
great histories and in the science of eudzemonics and is 
( on that account ) laid to heart by men of disciplined 
minds as also all that is valuable in the scanty store 
of knowledge that appears in ordinary practical life 
has come, O High-hearted, from Samkhya. Again, 
what we see of equanimity and superior power and 
abstruse knowledge is correctly explained in it while 
it sets forth also in the proper manner the highest 
forms of asceticism and refined gratification”. 

It follows that the first expounder of the Sarhkhya 
system or the doctrine of Puruse as distinct from 
phenomenal existence was the earliest among the 
wise. As this was the revered Kapila, he had no 
human instructor. This blessed being appeared, 
indeed, with a mind chastened by subliminal . impres- 
sions, ready to open out, of the knowledge and dis- 
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passion which had been acquired in previous exis- 
tences. Guided by that unfolding knowledge and 
irrepressible longing ( for deliverance ), he devoted 
himself to the methods of attaining liberation ( from 
finitude and misery ) even without instruction from 
any other person, and after perfecting himself in yogic 
concentration, comprehended the fundamental . differ- 
ence ( between empirical consciousness and uncondi- 
tioned Awareness) Human beings derive their 
knowledge from competent teachers or from connate 
impressions ( of antenatal experience ), and practical 
efficiency is.a result of knowledge. It follows that 
as Kapila was the earliest among the knowing, he 
had no instructor and so owed his eager longing for 
all that might be needed to terminate bondage entire- 
ly tothe latent impressions of previous experience 
that'were born with him. The blessed Kapila was 
( thus ) the earliest expounder of Yoga as well. He 
is called, indeed, Kapila by the Sarhkhyas and 
Hiranyagarbha by the Yogas. And on this point 
there is the following testimony in Syz. 

“O Brahman. I am, indeed, he whom the 
staunchest professors of the Samkhya principles 
called Kapila, who had self-knowledge for his ally and 
was (in fact ) firmly established in the light of wisdom 
enshrined within the heart, whom, again, the Veda 
has extolled as the blessed Hiranyagarbha and the 
science of Yoga has denominated Yoga-ratz ( the 
Being absorbed in Yoga ).” 

A. fresh: birth is impossible for one who has 
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acquired the knowledge that is attainable by the 
highest concentration ( vzeka khyatz) and the in- 
difference that extends to everything in the pheno- 
menal world ( paravatragya ). So only the regenera- 
tive energy of the knowledge that had been derived 
from instruction (the Scriptures ) and inference and 
of a complete distaste for external objects were with 
the revered Kapila from his birth. And they furnish- 
ed the light and the impulse by which he completed 
the highest meditation and thus realised the subtle 
difference (between empirical consciousness and 
unconditioned Awareness). Having thus accom- 
plished his task, he earned imperturbable quiescence 
of mind. But before settling down in perpetual 
peace, being asked by the great sage, Asuri, he 
imparted the Sashztantra out of compassion, 
presiding for the time being and for the purpose 
over a re-formed mind. This is what the author of 
the aphorism sets forth as the origin of the Samkhya 
system of thought, 
This sitra is quoted in Vyasa’s Samkhya Prava- 
cana Bhasya, 1. 25, and is ascribed to Paiicagikha. 
wA Adwidvina—Even the purest secular knowledge 
t~ contains an admixture of error in as much as it 
involves the identification of the supreme principle of 
Awareness ( ¢aztanya) with  self-consciousness 
( 2ima-bhava ) which is but the central thing in the, 
mechanism of psychic life. Hence he is truly wise or 
knowing ( vzdva@na ) who understands the difference 
between them or realises clearly that unconditioned 
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and immutable Awareness may have an indepen- 
dent existence outside the limits of empirical: 
consciousness, though this consciousness must be.. 
impossible without it. Kapila was the first, according . 
to the Samkhyas, to comprehend this all-important: 
truth, and so he is called the first or earliest among 
the knowing. 

Nivmanactttam—The senses and the under- 
standing are required for the apprehension and 
communication ofeven the highest truth just men- 
tioned, though they disappear or are resolved into 
their elements after it has been: thoroughly compre- 
hended and limited psychoses of all forms have been 
inhibited in order to free absolute Awareness from 
the excrescences of particular thought. But the 
yogin may, before passing into such absoluteness for 
all time, decide, out of compassion for deluded and 
suffering humanity, to create a new mind free from 
all taints of previous experience and to use it as a 
medium for imparting the knowledge that is required 
to terminate misery which is inseparable from 
finitude. A mind thus created does not confound 
the ultimate and immutable source of consciousness 
with the ego that knows in the empirical way and 
acts and suffers. 

Pirvarzitatvat—Samkhya accounts for special 
aptitudes and tendencies by saying that the prominent 
attainments and experiences of the previous life 
persist and reappear as subjective modes of thought 
and sentiment. 


16 
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Vairagyam—There are five well-marked stages 
in the attainment of dispassion. The first ( yata. 
mana ) is a determined effort to restrain the senses 
from the kinds of enjoyment and activity that belong 
to them. The second ( vyatireka ) is reached when 
the mind is proof against the fascination of certain 
classes of external goods while others are still 
attractive. In the third ( ekendriya ) all the senses 
are perfectly under control so that they refuse to 
attend to the seductive appeal of the world outside, 
though a vague curiosity or restlessness or longing 
for variety survives in the mind. This is got over in 
the fourth ( vasikira ) when the mind becomes in- 
different to all sorts of enjoyment not excluding even 
those that are to be had in a higher sphere of 
existence. But the climax of dispassion is reached 
in the fifth stage ( fara vairagyam ) after clear and 
oft-repeated apprehension of the difference between 
pure, unchanging and timeless Awareness and its 
partial and distorted reflection, as empirical conscious- 
ness, on the primal constituent ( Prakrtz) of all 
manifestations. So all of these as also the primal 
energy out of which they spring appear irrelevant or 


lose all interest for the seeker after “the inwardness. 


of the spirit”, and he turns away from them to rest in 
its abiding peace. Kapila could not have attained 
this stage in the previous birth as there would have 
been then no rebirth for him. But he was ripe for it, 
having discovered the hollowness and imperma- 
nence of all external goods, mundane or celestial. 
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Anusravik—The celestial enjoyments promised 
by the Scriptures as rewards for compliance with 
their injunctions have a threefold defect, according 
to Samkhya. As resulting from limited forms of 
activity, they must be exhaustible or limited in dura- 
tion. And since these activities entail suffering on 
other creatures, they must be impure or alloyed with 
suffering of some sort. Lastly, from their nature, 
they are susceptible of degrees so that fulness cannot 
be claimed for any of them. On the nature of these 
celestial enjoyments see the quotation from the Scrip- 
tures in the commentary on S#va 19. It would seem 
from the passage that they are conceived as unlike 
terrestrial goods in being independent of preparation. 

Saksit—Even the ordinary human mind has 
glimpses of this truth. But they are obscure, occa- 
sional and ineffective. When, however, the truth is 
apprehended with all the distinctness of objective 
perception, it fills the steadfast mind completely 
and permanently so that secular interests become 
impossible thereafter. 

Sannyasa-dharma—‘Ethics of renuciation’ pro- 
bably gives the sense better than ‘asceticism’, though 
the latter has found favour with translators. But if 
‘asceticism’ is preferred, one must note that it should 
mean here not castigation of the flesh in the manner 
in which it has been practised elsewhere, but absten- 
tion from the pleasures of sense, since whatever hurts 
the mind or the body or causes needless pain is re- 
pugnant to Samkhya practice. 
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Hiranyagarbha...asitt—Rg. Veda, 1001 Mandala, 
izist Szira, ist RK. 

Yatha...... Yanti —Mundakopanisad, Il. 1. 

Etat... Tantram——-Sinkhya Kariké, 70th verse. 

Atha .....Bhiksuki—Sulabha-Janaka Samvaida in 
Moksa Dharma, Mahabharata. It shows that a 
vigorous attempt was made by itinerant preachers 
of Sarhkhya to remove the defects of the old ‘ritual- 
istic religion of the Vedas. 

Tatra,....anudarsanat—Mahabharata Santiparva, 
218th Chapter, 6th to roth and 1901 verses. 

Saivatam sukham-—The happiness referred to 
here is peace or freedom from external complications. 
It is, indeed, hard to win, but is permanent unlike the 
pleasures that are dependent on external goods. 

Sasthitantvam—The philosophy of Kapila is so 
called because sixty different subjects were dealt 
with in Paficagikha’s exposition of it. 

Yogasitvam—The aphorism referred to is the 
fourth of Kazvalya Pada. 


2, ' Though mutation belongs to the three con- 
stituents (of phenomenal existence), yet as they 
present ( through the mind which is a specific form 
of theirs ) all objects (of experience or forms of becom- 
ing ) to the fourth principle of unconditioned Aware- 
ness which does not mutate and so differs from them 
in character in spite of a certain affinity (that appears) 
in its being the unconcerned witness or unvarying 
condition of their modifications, these ( experiences ) 
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are regarded as natural (or akin) to it (the fourth 
principle) by the undiscerning, who have no suspicion, 
therefore, of any awareness other than empirical. 

The nature of the three constituents is explained 
in this aphorism as well as that of Purusa or uncon- 
dioned Awareness and of the lack of discernment 
( which characterises empirical consciousness ). The 
three constituents are the agents in as much as they 
are prone to mutation. The essence of one of ‘them 
is appearance (as object of experience ), of another, 
mutation and of the third, conservation ( as potentiali- 
ty ). Wedded to one another and functioning by 
turns as principal and auxiliary, they become the 
components of the cognitive principle ( daddhz ) and 
other evolutes. Thus alone are they the agents. 
The modifications ( or processes) of the cognitive 
principle and other mental faculties are cognition, 
conation and retention. Cognition includes all forms 
of consciousness and conation all kinds of effort, 
while retention is in evidence in the subliminal 
impressions and dispositions. Of cognitions, the 
most fundamental is pure self-consciousness or the 
mere cognition of the self as an entity. This I-feeling 
is more fundamental than the consciousness ofthe. 
self as the knower (of every form of knowledge ) and 
author (of every form of voluntary activity ) and 
owner (of the body and the several organs and 
faculties ). In other words, this pure self-conscious- 
ness has the precedence over all forms of conscious- 
ness. And so it is called the cognitive principle 
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( buddhi-tattva ) or the recipient of experience. But 
even this consciousness of the self or the ego as an 
entity is due to another principle which is known as 
Purusa, This Purusa is ( obviously ) different from 
the cognitive principle because it is but the witness 
(or static condition of the consciousness ) of the 
ever-changing modifications of the three constituents. 
And being different ( from them ) it is immutable and 
consequently inactive. Knowledge and volition and 
other forms of mental becoming are all of them 
based on the cognitive principle which is composed 
( ultimately ) of the I-sense. This principle, again, is 
rendered conscious by reflection from Purusa ( or 
unconditioned Awareness ), and so it has been well 
said, ‘all sorts of becoming being presented to the 
witness of their modifications. The sense is that 
as Purusa is the witness of the cognitive principle 
(in as much as it cannot be otherwise known, or 
what comes to the same thing, the self cannot become 
self-consciousness ), He observes indirectly ( or from 
behind as it were ) the forms of becoming that are 
presented by it. Thus pleasure, pain and stupor 
are overseen ( so to say) by Purusa (in becoming 
what they are). ( But since this overseeing is difficult 
to comprehend ) the undiscerning come to regard 
experiences like ‘I am happy’, ‘I am miserable’ as 
natural or without a special cause without ever suspec- 
ting that there isa difference between the recipient 
of experience of pleasure, etc., ( or the empirical ego ) 
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like Purusa. The nature of this ( fundamental ) 
illusion is brought out in the following four 
aphorisms. 

This sira is quoted in Vyasa’s Sankhya-Pravacana 
Bhasya II. 18, and is ascribed to Paficagikha. 

Kartira parinimasilatvat—As the effect is but 
the cause transformed or modified, mutation is in- 
separable from causality. It is true that we distinguish 
the active principle in causation from the material 
or constituent on which it acts in producing the 
effect. But the distinction disappears when we come 
to the ultimate cause which must be both the energy 
operating and the stuff operated on. Hence activity 
as well as mutation is seen to belong to this ultimate 
cause of all appearances or modes or, to put it precise- 
ly, activity turns out to be mutation in the last resort, 
as there is nothing beyond the primal material to 
which the activity may be directed. Samkhya 
ascribes indeed, efficiency in the matter to the in- 
dependent principle of Awareness as the modes or 
appearances cannot exist without being perceived. 
But this efficiency is very different from what we 
ordinarily understand by causation which involves 
either activity or mutation if not both, while they 
must be denied to the supreme principle to which all 
consciousness or apprehension is due, since activity 
being always an object of apprehension cannot be the 
source of it and immutability must be attributed to 
that with reference to which every form of mutation 
is cognised as such, 
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Sapi---Puriisa— Purusa does not cognise the self 
or empirical ego in the same way as the latter cognises 
other things, because such cognition involves both 
mutation and activity: His mere presence is, so to 
say, enough; but this presence is indispensable for 
the thinking principle functions as the recipient of 
experience only on account of the association. What 
then is the nature of this association? Take any fact 
‘of consciousness and you will find that it has a con- 
tent, an object that is being revealed. The content 
belongs, of course, to the world of objects, but so does 
the process of revealing. Pushing the enquiry further 
you come to the ego, the self that knows and to which, 
therefore, the process of revealing belongs. But this 
ego too is known in its various aspects as well as the 
objects that it appears to cognise. And even its 
purest form is not beyond the range of observation. 

“So a satisfactory explanation of consciousness is not 
found in its subject object character. You have, 
therefore, to conclude that at the back of it there isa 
principle to which it owes its character as the centre 
of consciousness. It cognises other things, but only 
because it is itself cognised, self-consciousness being 
logically prior to all other forms of it. Its conscious- 
ness of other things is called samvedana, but satiwe- 
dana is possible only because there is pratzsanwvedana 
or consciousness of itself due to light that is not its 
own and is never directly perceived. In this pratzsam- 


vedana then we have the fundamental fact of the 


association of Prakriz with Purtsa. 
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Saks? Purusa—the human witness is active in ob- 
serving things. But Purusa cannot be active. So 
all that is implied in the comparison is that He has 
the impartiality or imperturbability of the ideal 
witness. And He is said to observe things only 
because their apprehension must be impossible without 
Him, though He is not directly concerned in, or 
affected in any way by, experience. 


3. Unconditioned Awareness is not distinguished 
from the cognitive principle ( or the ego as it appears 
without attachments ) and is ( therefore) identified 
with empirical consciousness. 

Here da7$anam means simple Awareness or the 
Awareness that is behind the cognitive principle and 
is not conditioned by anything outside. , Khyalz is 
cognition or empirical consciousness. The undiscern- 
ing identify this- empirical consciousness with the 
Awareness which is independent of all conditions 
{and to which, therefore, all consciousness or con- 
ditioned awareness must be due )—this is the sense of 
the aphorism. Puruge without whom there can be 
no knowing is immutable Awareness or an inward’ 
light while the consciousness that belongs ( or is 
related ) to the cognitive principle is a mutable 
consciousness. But the undiscerning miss this 
difference between the two and so identify the cog- 
nitive principle which is intrinsically without the 


power of knowing with Purusa who is nothing but 
Awareness. 


17 
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> This satra is quoted in Vyasas Samkhya- 
Pravacana Bhasya, I. 4 and is ascribed to 
Pancagikha. 

Jadāca buddhih—The cognitive principle is both 
active and malleable like objects outside. Its pro- 
cesses or operations may be observed like theirs, and 
there is mechanism too in it. So it must be intrinsi- 
cally insentient like them, though it is aglow in the 
light of Awareness. 


4. Itis because their vision is clouded ( or obs- 
cured by patent phenomena ) that they fail to see how 
Purusa is separated by His form and nature and the 
type of His awareness ( from the cognitive principle ) 
and so regard the cognitive principle as their true 
selves (or identify it with unconditioned Awareness ). 

The nature of the ( fundamental ) misapprehension 
is fully elucidated in this aphorism. The cognitive 
principle ( or empirical ego ) is the centre of conscious; 
ness by reflection from Purse; hence He is beyond 
( or at the back of) it. Akara (or form) is what 
distinguishes an entity from other entities. The form 
of Purusa is permanent immaculateness or absence of 
variety. The three primary constituents (० the 
phenomenal world ) known as Prak?iz are the seed- 
bed of all diversity. Hence Purusa, who is beyond 
her, is without diversity and (therefore) always 
immaculate. The nature of Purusa is unconcerned- 

ness like that of the ideal witness. Vidya (here or 
with reference to Him) is pure Awareness ( or 
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Awareness that is not coloured by any specific’ and 
therefore limited content). By the words az, etc., 
other properties of objects of experience are denied 
(in Him ) 

Purusa (then) is untainted (by experience ) 
which witness-like he is the cause of revealing or 
lighting up without being affected by it in any way, in 
as much as He is Awareness pure and simple, while 
the cognitive principle ( Buddhz ) is mutable, objective 
and closely associated with pain and diverse other 
appearances. Such is the difference between Purusa 
and Buddht. But those who fail to see the difference 
are by this primal misapprehension led to identify 
their true Selves with the cognitive principle. It is, 
indeed, an erroneous assumption of the undiscerning 
that there is nothing like a Self (or principle of 
Awareness) beyond thé empirical ego ( Buddhz ). 
“But the wise, after convincing themselves of the 
difference between the subject that can never be an 
object and (the subject which is) an object of 
experience by means of instruction ( from competent 
teachers ) and reflection thereon, acquire a first-hand 
knowledge of the difference by focussing attention on 
it to the exclusion of everything else, and having 
done so secure isolation ( for Purusa ). | : 

This Sitra is quoted in Vyasa’s Samkhya- 
Pravacana Bhasya, II. 6 and is ascribed. to 
Pancagikha. 

Sadabisuddhah—Awareness is sui generis and 
cannot be intimately related to anything else, for 
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‘even the activities that appear to condition it turn out 
on examination to be objects revealed in its light. 

Budhah...adhigacchantt—A clear apprehension of 
the difference between Prakrtz and Purusa is the 
highest thing in empirical consciousness, and it is 
next-door to para-vazragya or loss of interest in all 
sorts of appearance and in Prakrtz out of which they 
arise. The human being is composite, and the 
Divinity in him is associated with Prakrtz whose 
mutations cause ever-increasing but needless com- 
plexity and trouble. Hence a clear apprehension of 
the difference between the two leads to para-vacragya 
and 2zvodha or complete inhibition of psychosis which 
are needed to terminate the association. 


5. Identifying the Self (or principle of Aware- 
ness ) with animate and inanimate objects ( which 
happen to be closely related to the empirical ego ), 
the undiscerning rejoice in the well-being of those 
objects as if it were their own and deplore the 
decline of the same as if it really affected themselves. 
All this is delusion from one end to the other. 

The consequence of the ( fundamental) indis- 
crimination is stated here. Liking, etc,, arise out of 
it. Vyakiam means here animate and ‘avyaktam’ 
inanimate. Sattvam is any object of experience. 
Inanimate and animate objects like the body, etc., 
are owing to the ( fundamental) misapprehension 
regarded as parts or possessions of the Self by the 
ignorant. Hence prompted by their likings and 
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dislikes, they are happy or ‘miserable according’ as 
those objects thrive or decline. Feelings like these 
desires and aversions, pleasures and pains and the 
rest arise, all of them, out of the ( fundamental ) 
misapprehension, since their root lies in the identi- 
fication of the Self with what is not it. 

This sire is quoted in Vyasa’s Samkhya- 
Pravacana Bhasya, Il. 5 and is ascribed. to 
Pancagikha. 


6. A thick veil of misapprehensions darkens 
by a kind of magic the cognitive principle which 
is by nature capable of representing things as they 
are, and engages it in work that is not worthy of it. 

The obscuring influence is that of the five 
afflictions, vzz., avidya, etc. The deceptive veil woven 
of these covers the cognitive principle which should 
entertain ( reveal ) but the truth. As magic makes 
things appear other than what they are, so accumu- 
lated ( impressions of ) error blindfolds the cognitive 
principle which is naturally -fitted to apprehend the 
truth and engages it in work that has nothing to do 
with the attainment of the highest end. 

This sitra is quoted in Vyisa’s Sankhya- 
Pravacana Bhasya, 11. 52, but its authorship seems 
to have been unknown. | i 

Prakasasilam—There is a general predominance 
of sattua in the composition of the mind owing to 
which it is able to reveal itself and other things, 
This predominance however admits of degrees, and 
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subjective habits formed by previous experience have 
in the majority of cases obscured or deflected it from 
its natural function by strengthening the other cons- 
tituents ( rajas and ¢amas ). But could its complete 
predominance be restored, it should be able to reveal 
all sorts of things with perfect clearness and fidelity. 

Aparamarthike-nyunkte —The highest end is 
extinction for all time of every kind of suffering. 
But since suffering is due always to some sort of 
error and is traceable in the last resort to the 
fundamental misapprehension, the sophisticated 
mind cannot but work woe. 


7, The principle to which experience is due, 
though in reality immutable and static, appears to 
pass into and to get mixed up with (or infused in ) 
the mutable cognitive principle and to follow or 
become an ingredient of its ( various ) modifications, 
and as these, again, appear endowed with conscious- 
ness owing to the association, it is thought that 
pure Awareness is indistinguishable from or identical 
with them. 

The likeness and dissimilarity of Purusa and 
Buddhi are clearly stated here. The principle to 
which experience is due is unconditioned Awareness. 
It is that by virtue of which there is apprehension of 
the recipient of agreeable and disagreeable experi- 
ence ( the empirical ego ). Objectivity belongs even 
to this recipient because it is cognisable, and owing 


to this objectivity it is an item of experience’ ( in , 
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relation to Purusa or ‘the subject that is never an 
object ) Hence those who desire isolation ( for 
Purusa ) regard this entity known as the recipient 
as a thing to be eschewed. The real source of 
experience ( or of consciousness which is the inmost 
thing in us ) is the principle to which apperception is 
due. And since even the recipient ( or the self of 
experience) exists only in so far as he is apperceived 
(85 an object ), this principle must be unconditioned 
Awareness. This unconditioned Awareness is 
immutable because it never becomes an object with 
reference to anything else. And it is static or does 
not pass from one thing to another. Or being self- 
contained, it does not, like the primary constituents 
of the phenomenal world appear or embody itself in 
various modifications. But though immutable and 
static, it seems owing to lack of discrimination ( on 
our part ) to pass out into and be incorporated ( in 
other. things, ०८७, the mind and its states). 
Why? Because it is present whenever there is a 
mental state or modification of the cognitive prin- 
ciple ( for otherwise the latter would not be ex- 
perienced ). On this subject it has been said, “the 
subject that is never the object is Awareness as it 
is in itself, and though immutable or untainted by 
experience, it is that on account of which every 
mental state or modification of the cognitive principle 
becomes a fact of empirical consciousness”. Owing 
to this revelation of mental states, it appears to be 
included in them. The same revelation, again, 
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makes every mental fact conscious or aglow with 
the light of pure Awareness. Thus the principle of 
Awareness comes to be identified with modifications 
of the cognitive principle and they are generally 
thought to be indistinguishable or not disparate, 
Jianavrttz in this context does not mean empirical 
consciousness. Jang here is Awareness, and its 
nature is indicated by saying that it requires nothing 
else to be what it is. But as the manifestation of the 
thinking principle, which is made up of self-con- 
sciousness, is due to it, it appears to be included in 
or indistinguishable from the thinking principle. 

This sara is quoted in Vyasa’s Samkhya- 
Pravacana-Bhusva, II. 20 and IV. 22 and is ascribed 
to Pancagikha. 

Grahitr...bhavati—The Samkhya xzrvaya is ex- 
tinction of experience with its limitations and 
attendant sufferings. Itis not annihilation nor is it 
conversion ‘of Awareness into a potentiality. In 
fact, the conception of potentiality is not applicable 
to it as it is never active like the understanding 
with which it is more or less identified when 
the ‘movement of the mind -or the mechanism of 
thought is supposed to belong to it. j 
- Drasta...anupasya—Voga Darsana, Sadhana Pada, 


8. As the association of the ( primary ) con- 
stituents of the phenomenal world ( with Purusa ) 
has been beginningless, phenomena too have been 
associated with Him from time without beginning: ° 
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All manifestation is due to the association of 
the three ultimate constituents with Purusa. By the 
application of the principle that there can be no 
cause of that from which all else are derived, 
Prakrti and Purusa are causeless. Prakriti is the 
constituent of whatever is objective in ‘character 
while from Purusa is derived what appears as the 
subject or knower. As they are (therefore) the 
source ( from which all else are derived ) they have 
no cause beyond themselves. And that which has 
no cause is a self-subsistent, beginningless entity. 
Hence both Prakriz and Purusa are beginningless. 
‘And since they are beginningless ( while all else is 
derived from them or from their association, -there 
being no other independent principle which may 
intervene ) this association too must be beginning- 
less. Hence it has been said—“As the association 
of the constituents has been beginningless”. “The 
association of the constituents’ in the aphorism 
means the association of the primary or causeless 
constituents with Purusa. 

It is thus established that experient, object of 
experience and process of experiencing have been 
associated ( with Purusa ) from time without begin- 
ning. The eight forms ( Bhavah ) uiz., goodness, 
apprehension of the truth, e¢c., of (the cognitive 
principle which is) the index ( of both Prakrti and 
Purusa ) have therefore been always-in existence. 
And it follows from this that purposive activity and 
the succession of births and deaths are beginningless.. 


16 
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It may be apprehended that if the association 
of Purusa and Prakrti is beginningless, the round 
of births and deaths arising out of it may never 
come to a close. But though: the association is 
beginningless, it is not causeless as there is a cause 
of it. It has been already explained that association 
is due to failure to distinguish between empirical 
consciousness and Purusa. 

From undifferentiating consciousness arises asso- 
ciation and from association, again, undifferentiating 
consciousness, and so both are beginningless like 
seed and plant, But undifferentiating conscious- 
ness is removed by clear discrimination and then 
association too ceases and consequently the succes- 
sion of births comes toa close. 

This sara is quoted in Vyasa’s Samkaya- 
Pravacana-Bhasya, II. 22 and is ascribed to Panca- 
gikha. 

Dharminamanidisamyogai—Vyisa Bhasya, 11. 22. 


9. By abjuring the cause of this association 
there is a radical cure of misery. 

The cause of the association of Pyrakrtz and 
Purusa is undifferentiating consciousness or rather 
misapprehension. Indeed, it has been authoritative- 
ly stated that ‘its cause is misapprehension’. Bydis- 
criminating knowledge which never suffers obscura- 
tion is the cause of*that association removed and 


complete riddance of misery for all time obtained.. 


In this aphorism are mentioned the four divisions 
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of (the science of attaining) the highest end. 
The four divisions of this science of deliverance 
are, like those of the science of healing, the thing 
to be eschewed (the disease), the cause of it 
( the genesis of the disease), the state of freedom 
from it ( perfect health or the state after recovery ) 
and the means of attaining freedom (the remedy 
or cause of cure). Here the thing to be” eschewed 
is the misery that is yet to come; the association 
(identification ) of the subject that is never the 
object with that which may be the object too 
(the cognitive principle or empirical: ego) based 
as it is on misapprehension is the cause of it; the 
severance of this relation that must be consequent 
on the disappearance of the misapprehension is the 
state of freedom, and that is isolation for the subject 
that is never the object ( or unconditioned Aware- 
ness ); and unobscured knowledge of the distinc- 
tion ( between the two fundamental but diverse 
entities, composing the individual ) is the means to 
be adopted. 

This silra is quoted in Vyasas Samkhya- 
Pravacana Bhisa, Il. 17 and is asiribed to Panca- 
81719. 

Tasya heturavidya— Vyasa Bhasya, Il. 24. Con- 
junction of Purusa and Prakriz and confusion of the 
two are like the concave and convex sides of a 
curve, each implying the other. So the relation 
between the two is not one of sequence, which, 
indeed, it cannot be since there can be no con- 
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fusion between the two so long as they are 
absolutely separate and Prakrti is in consequence a 
‘potentiality. But confusion is said to be the cause 
of the connection because when confusion disappears, 
the connection also ceases, the principle, cessante 
causa cessat effectus, being applied here. 


10. If the primal constituent (of phenomenal 
existence ) were always present in a quiescent state 
without undergoing modifications, it could not be the 
primal constituent. 
‘summed up in mutations or modes, then since these 
( alone) would be always present, it could not be 
independent of and prior to them. It is regarded 
as the primal constituent because it has a tendency 
to both (quiescence and activity ). Otherwise it 
could not be so regarded. And this line of argument 
is applicable in the case of the other ( and derived ) 
constituents that we think of. 

The nature of the primal constituent and the 
doctrine of satkaryyavada are here set forth. What 
comprises entirely ( or brings forth out of itself all 
classes of modifications or appearances) is ( of 
course ) their ultimate cause, And that is sativa 
vajas and tamas in the state of equipoise. This 
existence in equipoise is their unperceived condition. 
It has been ( authoritatively ) said too—''the highest 
Cor remotest ) form of the gunas (or the three 
‘strands of frat!) is never perceived’. But 
though unmanifest ( or imperceptible ) originally, 
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the primal constituent does not remain in this state 
because itis mutable by nature. And it becomes 
manifest in the light of (or as affected or trans- 
formed by proximity to or by an innate sympathy 
with ) unconditioned Awareness. . Its appearances 
include consciousness of the self in its purest 
‘form, the basal element in all empirical conscious- 
ness, and its other modifications. Wherever self- 
consciousness ( or the empirical ego) suffers disin- 
tegration and relapses into the unmanifest state, 
the primal constituent becomes there quiescent, while 
it exists asa modification where this self-conscious- 
ness continues to be in evidence or is not reduced 
to its elements. Hence it exists in both states, 
viz., in quiescence and in evolution. As evolutes 
( or modifications ) are impermanent ( or unstable), 
that wherein they disappear is inferred to be the un- 
‘manifest primal constituent. And that too out of 
which they emerge is inferred to be the same un- 
manifest constituent in a state of evolution. Exist- 
ing in this way as sometimes quiescent and some- 
times emergent, this entity, unmanifest as it is in 
its ultimate form, is the basal element of the empi- 
rical ego and the mental faculties and ‘the objects 
` apprehended by them. 

From an existent cause (alone) arises a real 
effect ( or nothing can spring out of nothing). And 
even when the effect is ( apparently) lost, it lies 
dissolved ( or concealed ) in its cause. The doctrine 
of the persistence of the effect is the correct view 
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according to Samkhya. The rule holds good, in fact, 
of things belonging to the ordinary uses of life as 
much as it does for enduring objects like the cog- 
nitive principle, etc. All causes exist in a latent 
and an emergent state. And the effect is but the 
cause in the state of emergence, while when it dis- 
- appears, (all that happens is that) the cause 
becomes dormant. Hence an existent thing is never 
lost ( or annihilated ), nor does a thing ( previously ) 
non-existent ever come into existence. 

This stra is quoted in Vyasa’s Samkhya-Prava- 
cana Bhasya, II. 23, but its authorship seems to 
have been unknown. 

Kavantntaresvapi—The causes referred to are the 
secondary causes or evolved constituents of 
Sarhkhya, viz, buddhi, ahamkira, manas and the 
five tanmatras, The ultimate evolutes or effects 
that are not causes in their turn are the eleven 
-tmariyas and the five mahabhitas. 


II, In the vegetable kingdom are found all 
sorts of modification of water and earth as objects 
of taste, etc. Similarly, countless modifications of 
plants are found in animals that feed on them. ( The 
bodies, again, of ) animals may get transformed into 
vegetables. 

_ Every object has in it the making of every other 
: object,—such is the conclusion of Samkhya. Why? 
‘Because the primary constituent is the same in 
‘every case. The three guņas are the primary 
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components of all evolutes. Hence there is no 
radical (or unbridgable ) difference among these. 
The five elements are changed into the bodies of 
living plants; these, again, are transformed into: 
the bodies of animals, which in their turn are resolv- 
ed into. plants. Thus it is a demonstrated truth 
that every object may arise out of every other object. 
The elements, again, are modifications of ( subtler 
substances called) ४०८७८७४७८७ (or the simplest 
psycho-physical facts ), And these are modifications 
of self-corisciousness or the I-sense. So objects of 
knowledge are only modifications of the processes 
of knowing. And since the ultimate constituent 
of all these evolutes is the same, each of them is 
capable of every variety of form or appearance. Such 
is the conclusion. 

This s#éra is quoted in Vyasa’s Samkhya-Prava- 
cana-Bhasya, III. 14, but its. authorship seems 
to have been unknown. 

Jalabhimyoh —The water and earth mentioned 
here are not the elements ( ७८४८८४७ ) so named in 
Sarhkhya, but the composite things that we are 
familiar with, And they are selected because the: 
sameness of composition of material objects is. 
brought home to the uninstructed mind better by a 
reference to them than by taking subtler substances 
to illustrate the truth. 


12. There is no separateness ( or diversity ) or 
perceptible heterogeneity in the primal cause as 
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differences of specific character, form or class attri- 
bute do not exist init. So says Vargaganya. 
There can be no diversity or intrinsic distinc- 
tion in that which is the basis of all appearances 
and is, therefore, not an appearance. Why? Be- 
cause there is a total absence of differences of 
specific character, form or class attribute ( and 
every distinction falls under one or other of these 
three heads). That the unmanifest root of all 
appearances has no specific character means that it 
has no distinctive quality by which it may be direct- 
ly cognised in asmuch as it is latent energy. And 
for the same reason it has no form or determination 
in space or time or, in other words, being unmani- 
fest it does not stretch over so much time and space. 
And because it is one ( and all-embracing ) it cannot 
be subsumed under any particular class. It has 
been authoritatively stated (on this point )—The 
Gunas as they are in themselves or apart from ex- 
traneous influence are not directly perceived ; 
whatever is directly perceived being unsubstantial 
like illusions. They are originally then unmanifest 
or incapable of being immediately apprehended, and 
consequently there is no natural or intrinsic division in 
them, But they acquire definite character and mutate 
as the cognitive principle and the rest owing to 
association with Purusa ( or unconditioned Aware- 
ness ) which involves (of course) apprehension. 
These modifications, however, are unstable or imper- 
manent and, therefore, . unsubstantial like the 
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phantoms of the conjuror, being but the passing 
indexes of Prakrtt and Purusa which by their asso- 
ciation give rise to the cognitive principle (which 
is the most fundamental of appearances ). 

This sira is quoted in Vyasa’s Samkhya- 
Pravacana-Bhasya III. 53 and is ascribed to 
Varsaganya 

Yanmitlam...Prihaktvam—This appears at first 
sight to be inconsistent with the thesis that Prakrtz is 
only another name for three divers principles. But 
they neutralise one another in the original state. 

Guninini--sutucchakan— the quotation is from 
the Sasthitantrinnugasanam of Varsaganya. 


13. The mutations of the primal cause result 
in self-expression. 

This is a fragment of a Vedic text that has been 
lost in course of time. It explains what is achieved 
by the ( all-embracing ) modifications of the primal 
constituent of phenomenal existence. The upshot of 
these is, indeed, self-expression. But self-expression 
includes both revelation of itself and of Purusa or 
the genuine Self ( that is behind all its manifestations 
as unconditioned Awareness). Of these two, the 
valuation of ( the evolutes ) of the three components 
as agreeable or disagreeable is called bloga ( experi- 
ence ) while realisation of the character of Purusa 
is called apavarga ( or the closure of experience or 
deliverance from it). Thus self-revelation of two 
. types, vzz, bhoga and apavarga, is achieved by the 
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mutations of the primal cause. Of these, dhoga is 
co-extensive with evolution ( of appearances ), while 
a clear discrimination ( of phenomenal existence from 
what is static, permanent and unconditioned ) causes 
resolution of appearances into their primal cause. 
The twofold result of the mutations of the primal 
cause is stated ( in this aphorism ) 

This sara is quoted in Vyasa’s Samkhya-Prava- 
cana-Bhasya, Il, 23, and is saidto be a fragment 
from a lost Scripture. 


14. By turning the gaze inwards and focussing 
the self in its pure atomic form (z. e., apart from 
the attachments and accretions that ordinarily 
complicate the view), it is fully and distinctly 
apprehended as the I-sense (and nothing besides 
that ). 

. This aphorism sets forth the nature of Makat 
(or the empirical ego which is the first or most 
fundamental and, therefore, most pervasive of evo- 
lutes ) and of concentration on a definite object to 
the exclusion of everything else. The I-sense, pure 
and simple, gives the nature of the Great One, because 
the ( more or less coloured or specialised) ego of 
ordinary life is based on it. In fact, all knowledge 
and activity have this simple egoity (as distin- 
guished from the ego in relation to other objects) 
as their foundation. Yet this Great One is dimen- 
sion-less, because as consciousness it has no exten- 
sion. Since facts of consciousness have no spatial 
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setting, the Makat which is the basal form of 
empirical consciousness is not extended, has no 
length or breadth or such other properties. And 
since it has no dimensions (or does not occupy space), 
it is atomic, as the property of an atom is that 
it has no dimensions. But though atomic it is great 
or limitless because as the recipient of experience 
it gets related to all sorts of things. So it is to 
be understood that the I-sense is atomic because it is 
the ( potential ) recipient of knowledge of all things. 
By abstracting from all other things and focussing 
attention on this mighty principle with its illimitable 
possibilities, the yogins realise with all the clarity 
and directness of perception that it is the pure 
ego-sense. And this process is called the concen- 
tration which is rich in the fullest knowledge of 
the ego, When all other mental activity is suspend- 
ed, there remains in this concentration the pure 
ego-sense as the core of the concept of recipient 
of experience. On this subject it has been said 
that full and abiding knowledge ( samprajnana ) 
is attained by concentration on gross and subtle 
objects of experience, internal as well as external, 
on the bliss of repose ( resulting from the subsidence 
of all ordinary psychophysical activities ) and on the 
pure ego ( which is the source of all experience ). 
But the last becomes possible only after the others 
have been completed. As has been said,—‘the first 
includes ( more or less directly ) all of these objects 
of contemplation ; the second drops the grosser 
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objects of experience, being limited to those which 
require analytical activity for their apprehension ; 
the third dispenses with this abstruse thought too 
and is marked by that ineffable bliss ( which is akin 
to composure), and the fourth is without even this 
bliss ( which is at this stage felt to be extraneous ), 
being simply the consciousness of. the self ( when 
unparticularised by experience). Concentration 
commences thus with the gross objects ( of sense ) 
and rises step by step to the apprehension of the pure 
ego; and there is no other. way of arriving at the 
last. But this concentration which gives full and 
exact knowledge ( samprajiata samadhi ) is possible 
only for those who are capable of trance-like ab- 
sorption in their object whenever they choose and as 
long as they like ( eka@grabhimisthita). Just as it has 
been said ( authoritatively ),—‘‘that which in a mind 
that is single-in-intent lights up the reality contem- 
plated on, attenuates the afflictions (or causes of 
suffering known as the ८८85 ), loosens the ties 
created by latent forms of past purposive activity and 
predisposes it to absolute quiescence or inhibition of 
all subjective processes, is called sampraziiata yoga” 
( or concentration of the kind just referred to ). As 
also, —‘“‘the mind, whose mutations have been reduced 
toa minimum, reflects like a gem of the purest ray 
whatever it rests on, so that it becomes for the time 
being like what it contemplates, whether it be the 
empirical ego or the process of cognition or the object 
cognised ; and this is known as samapatic” ( complete 
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absorption in what is to be known). The mind 
whose mutation is at its lowest means the one which 
can attend to a particular object as long as may be 
necessary ( or does not wander from the object of 
contemplation ). From unparticularised self-cons- 
ciousness ( #ahat) which, as the first evolute, is 
termed the Great, springs the dynamic ego or the ego 
in ceaseless mutation for the sake of adjustment to 
foreign objects ( akamkara) and this in its turn 
evolves the five subtle elements, the cognitive senses 
and the aptitudes for voluntary movement. These 
are the original evolutes ( of Prakrti ) 

This stra is quoted in Vyasa's Sihkhya-Prava- 
cana Bhisya, l. 36, and is ascribed to Pancagikha. 

Samahito—Samadhi has been variously transla- 
ted, but always with indifferent success. Its charac- 
ter is hit off with considerable precision when we say 
that the object of contemplation is so clearly and 
fully intuited in it and that the field of mental vision 
is so completely occupied with this object as to cause 
the consciousness of the cogniser and of the process 
of cognition to disappear. So ‘intuition’ would be a 
good equivalent if it did not suggest independence 
of all previous reflection and analysis. Willdon 
Carr’s definition of this foreign term may serve our 
purpose if what has been just saidis borne in mind, 
“Intuition”, says he, “is the apprehension by the 
mind of reality directly as it is and not under the 
form of a perception or a conception, nor as idea or 
object of the reason, all of which are by contrast in- 
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tellectual apprehension...It requires a strong effort 

to turn the mind from its naturally intellectual bent 

in order to get this non-intellectual vision... Intuition 
then is direct apprehension of reality which is non- 

intellectual, and non-intellectual means that it is 

neither a perception nor a conception nor an object 

of reason all of which are intellectual forms or in- 

tellectual views of reality”. But the distinction 

between samadhi and perception is not so great or 

radical as it is made to appear here, being, after all, a 

question of the degree of absorption in the object 

focussed. ‘Trance’ should be a good synonym for 

Samadhi if it did not suggest a state bordering on 

coma. But Dr. ७. J. Thomas's observations on 

its nature may prevent confusion if they are remem- 

bered while using ‘trance’ as an equivalent. “The 

trances of meditation”, says he, “do not imply a 

decreased vitality. The inner experience becomes 

more intense as attention is withdrawn from outer 

things, and the person may appear unconscious. 

Once during a great thunderstorm when two farmers 

and four oxen were struck, Buddha was walking in 

the open air, but was so absorbed that he neither saw 

nor heard anything of it. Yet he was “conscious 

and awake” all the time. See Dr. Thomas's History 
of Buddhist Thought, page 47. The Buddhist names 
are different, but the place and importance of samadhz 
in yogic contemplation are correctly defined if we 
say after him that this trance is the final state of 
which dha@vana and dhyana are earlier stages. 
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Ayanca....Samadhih —Fichte’s characterisation of 
this achievement is very near the mark though his 
conception of the “pure ego” is different from that 
of Samkhya. He says that it requires the highest 
degree of abstraction as the ego rises in it above 
space and time perception and beholding no longer a 
phenomenal-causal order withdraws within itself and 
knows itself. 

Vitarka...... Samprajiata—Yoga Darsana, Sa- 
madhi Pada, 17th sūtra. 

Tatra ...... Asmitimitra — Vyasa Bhasya, I. 17. 

Vastuehiigre ...... Yoga—Vyisa Bhasya Í. 1. 

Ksinavrtteh ...... samapattih—Vyasa Bhasya 
1. 41. 

Ahamkarat—indriyam—This doctrine is very dif- 
ferent from subjectivism. It is not implied that 
every individual builds up a world for himself as a 
private possession like the senses which take cog- 
nisance of it. Its mind-dependence is all that is 
stressed, and this is not incompatible with its objecti- 
vity or general validity as a superior mind may affect 
us directly without employing an intermediary like 
matter which is very different from us in character. 
The point is that there is nothing extramental in the 
world as revealed to us. 


15. Since the auditory sense is evolved (in all 
individuals) in relation to the identical sound-ele- 
ment, it is but a special form of such adaptation in 
every case, 
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The nature of the sense of hearing is here ex- 
plained. The senses are evolutes of the dynamic ego 
or of the ego as particularised ( in keeping with the 
foreign objects that have to be apprehended ). In 
the present case, owing to adaptation to wife, the 
sense of hearing is the sense that receives the sound 
element of which akafa is an expression. Touch, 
etc,, are also similarly constituted senses. 

The gross element ( known as) @a@Sa is thus 
common, while the specific character of the self in 
relation to it is separate ( or particular ) for each in- 
dividual. But the sense of hearing is alike in every 
case. because it is organised ( by the dynamic self ) 
with reference to ( the gross element of aaga which 
is common to all creatures), The sense of the apho- 
rism is that of all who, like Chaitra, etc., receive 
similar sense-impressions referable to 6८66, the sense 
of hearing is determined by the same element and 
appears to rest on (or to be in intimate relation 
with ) it, 

This s#tva is quoted in Vyasa’s Samkhya-Prava- 
cana-Bhisya IIT. 41, and is ascribed to Pancagikha. 

16. These (elements ) belonging as they do to 
the same class are yet distinguished from one another 
by specific properties. 

The nature of the elements is here stated. Ele- 
ments like @kaga, etc., which are alike in being the 
components of the material world, are yet marked off 
from one another by specific attributes like sound, 
touch, etc.. It has been said on the subject “Sound is 
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the distinguishing mark of akaa, thermal sensation 
of vayu, light ( or colour) of jyoti, taste of af and 
and smell of frthivz which upholds all the other 
elements.” So akaga, etc., indicated ( or defined ) as 
they are by appearances ( or signs ) like sound, etc., 
and apprehended by the cognitive senses alone are 
the (relatively ) abiding principles called elements 

( dhittatativas). The composite elements of ordinary, 

practical life are, on the other hand, known also 

by appearances or sense-impressions like hardness, 

fluidity, etc., which are conjoined with those of smell, 

etc.. It has been said, indeed, in this connection that 

“the second ( or derived ) character of each of these 

elements is limited to it (in all its appearances ) and 
So serves to differentiate it from the rest (in ordinary 
life, as in statements like ) frthivz is hard, ap is fluid, 
Jyoti is hot, ०७७७ is mobile and १८०६ gives the im- 
pression of perfect permeability or openness. This 
is what is meant by the expression, “distinctive form”. 
So the external principle that is apprehended only by 
the attribute (or appearance) of sound is the ele- 

ment called @ase. But when the perception of 
sound is accompanied by the sense of openness ( or 

absence of obstruction ), then it is the ordinary 

reality of ७८६ (17, e. the compound we have to deal 
with in practical life ) marked off though it still is by 
the sensation of sound. Thisis how the two classes 
( vizą the principles properly called elements and 
those that are so called in ordinary life ) are to be 
discriminated. However, the latter alone are objects 
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for the organs of voluntary activity and for the vital 
energy ( besides being apprehensible by the cognitive 
senses). They are studied, indeed, not only by 
ordinary men but also by yogins who are desirous of 
controlling the various aspects of the elements by a 
complete course of yogic concentration. It should be 
understood, however, that the elements ( as relatively 
abiding components of the external world ) are com- 
prehended only by the concentration (known as ) 
vitarkanugata. 

The sensation of smell arises out of contact with 
fine particles. Hence ४१77207 appears to be hard. 
The sensation of taste is invariably accompanied by 
that of fluidity ; hence ap is felt to be fluid. Light is 
produced by heat ; hence jyoti is regarded as hot. 
Sensations of heat and cold are received from the 
element of vay which, as being in contact with the 
skin, is felt to be ever-moving. Hence this vayzt, 
which gives the thermal sensations, is regarded as 
mobile. And ataja appears obstructionless because 
the sense of the absence of obstructions accompanies 
the perception of sound. 

Thus the elements, fr/hioz, etc., associated as they 
are respectively with the several attributes of 
hardness, fluidity, etc., and marked off as distinct 
orders, are yet intrinsically (or primarily ) differen- 
tiated from one another by the specific virtues 
of smell, etc.. This is what is implied in the 
aphorism. i 


This sitra is quoted in Vyasa's Samkhya-Prava- 
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cana-Bhasya, III. 
have been unknown, 


Sabdalaksana... Gandhalaksana—The distinguish- 
ing characters of these elements ( ८८४८४०७ ) show that 
they are not the composite substances which bear the 
same names in common parlance. 

Doitiyam,.. Akasa— Vyasa Bhasya, IIT. 44. 

Vitarkanugatena Samadhing - Careful observation 
of facts guided or aided by recollection of their 
names and with a view to rise to higher and higher 
principles prepares the mind for such concentration. 


44, but its authorship seems to 


17. Those who, owing to defects ( congenital or 
acquired ) deviate from their proper nature (as uncon- 
cerned witnesses of mutable phenomena ) and exhibit 
a liking for these and a distaste for the ascertainment 
( of ultimate principles are by their attitude and out- 
look rendered unfit for the isolation of the Purusa ). 

In this aphorism is determined who are fit for 
deliverance and who are not. Those who, owing to 
faults or the five afflictions, depart from their proper 
Or genuine nature (as beings whose essence is un- 
conditional and immutable Awareness) while they 
are fond of other things, z. e., of secular life or its ex- 
periences and averse, therefore, to the determination 
of their real nature have not the fitness for deli- 
verance. Those who are diametrically opposed to 
such men in nature are the heirs to it. That is, 
men who are pure in mind and feel the urge of the 
desire for liberation are eager to determine the 
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nature of this ultimate object and so averse to the 
road which leads to succession of lives, and they are 
` indeed, sure of deliverance. 

This sara is quoted in Vyasa’s Sankhya-Prava- 
cana-Bhasya, \V. 25, but its authorship seems to 
have been unknown. 

Moksasyanadhikarinah—The idea is that there 
must be a radical change in their interest and outlook 
before they can expect deliverance. 


18. Ifany of the forms or aspects (riipas) of 
the mind or any of its conditions ( ८८८४८८७ ) becomes 
more than ordinarily intense, it inhibits the opposite 
form or condition as the case may be, while forms 
and conditions that are just present (in the mental 
complex ) without attaining a pronounced character 
co-operate with those that are dominant (or 
particularly intense ) 

This aphorism is about the world of subjective 
states. The forms of the mind are eight in number, 
viz. merit, right understanding, dispassion, power 
(or resourcefulness), demerit, error, passion and 
inefficiency. Pleasure, pain and stupor, these three 
are its ( well-marked ) conditions. It has been said, 
indeed,—“Empirical consciousness is always 
associated with ( or coloured by ) one or another of 
the three persistent (or recurrent) feelings, viz., 
pleasure, pain and that which is called neither 
pleasure nor pain’. The excess ( atigaya ) of any 
form or condition is its dominance ( in the conscious- 
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ness of the moment ). Forms or conditions which 
are dominant oppose or check those that are incom- 
patible with them. For instance, when merit is 
dominant, it successfully opposes demerit or, in other 
words, when virtuous impulses are strong they over- 
come vicious impulses. Similarly, when pleasure is 

ascendant, it suppresses pain and vice versa. 

Moreover, those ( forms or conditions) that do 
not rise to the level of a separate or distinct feature 
co-exist nevertheless and co-operate with the 
dominant ones. The former are, indeed, subordinate 
or auxiliary items in the effects produced by ante- 
cedent mental states. If ( for instance) demerit is 
slight and merit is dominant, then with this dominant 
merit, that demerit comes to fruition ( though in a 
subdued form ). Similarly, with dominant pleasure 
co-exists attenuated pain. Since there is inherent 
antagonism or struggle for ascendancy between the 
primal constituents of phenomenal existence, there is 
a similar antagonism among their modifications. 
Merit, etc., are again of two kinds, vzz., natural or 
congenital and acquired ( in the present life ). There 
is the following authority on the subject—“subjective 
forms like merit, etc., are either constitutional or 
modified ( acquired )”. 

This siitra is quoted in Vyasa’s Samkhya-Prava- 
cana-Bhasya, II. 15 and III. 13 andis ascribed to 
Pancagikha. 

Tatha...Sukhamebaca-—Mahabharata, Santiparva, 
Chapter 219, verse II. 
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Sanstddhikasca,.. Dharmadyah—Samkhya Karika, 
43. 


19. Even if there is some slight admixture of 
demerit with my ample merit, of demerit that is 
atonable but a source of occasional dissatisfaction, it 
can affect but little the fruition in heaven of my many 
good deeds, though the demerit must make itself 
felt at the same time with them. 

The good things obtained by means that are 
usually adopted by worldly men to secure immediate 
satisfaction or those that are promised in another 
world by the Scriptures cannot, indeed, extinguish 
pain completely because they are impure, imper- 
manent and liable to be surpassed. Jt has been 
authoritatively stated that “even celestial goods are, 
like those of this world, impure, exhaustible and 
short of the highest degree ( or not superlative) 
- The highest good (or that which is desirable on all 
accounts ) is very different from them, and it is 
obtained by clear and exact knowledge of appear- 
ances, of the unmanifest reality to which they belong 
and of the principle of Awareness to which they owe 
their existence as appearances”. In this aphorism it 
is stated that even Scriptural goods are impure, 
mixed up as they are with some measure of suffering. 
For the subliminal impressions of the good deeds of 
men who are impelled thereto by the system of 
ethics based on attachment to pleasures are tainted 
with those of evil deeds, however slight, since 
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enjoyment (here or hereafter) cannot be earned 
without injury ( or pain ) to some ( sentient ) beings, 
and the self-reproductive virtue of the mischief thus 
done touches ( or afflicts ) the doers even in heaven. 
And this is what is said in the sentence beginning 
with ‘Even if. Even though the impression left 
behind by petty wrong-doing may be wiped out by 
penance, etc., where it is associated with impressions 
of good deeds, yet it causes pain as the unexpected 
acquisition of a kingdom by a hungry person, 
while giving him many pleasures, cannot allay 
( directly ) the pain caused by hunger. It is true 
that the latent evil may not, owing to its 
insignificance, decrease materially the abundant good 
( with which it is associated). Hence a man devoted 
to pious deeds calculated to bring happiness 
thinks in this way,—‘Since I have earned much 
merit mixed up with which my little demerit 
when coming to fruition will be like the few seeds of 
thorns and thistles broad-cast with paddy seeds 
or (to put it plainly ) will cause but little pain in 
heaven’, Heaven js Bhi and other regions which 
are seven in number. The virtuous when they go 
to heaven in consequence of (or promoted thereto 
by the potent ) impressions of their good deeds, enjoy 
themselves. (On the nature of the experience 
legitimately expected in heaven ) the Veda has,—O 
Soma! flow forthe sake of Indra and make me 
immortal in heaven where various kinds of gratifica- 
tion exist and all objects of desire may be found, 
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‘Even there, however, sentient beings remain 
afflicted by the self-productive energy of their 
impure or imperfect good deeds And when the good 
deeds get exhausted, they are degraded thence and 
come back. Thus the goods promised by the 
Scriptures are considered undesirable like ordinary 
goods by the wise because they are impure, ex- 
haustible and not of the highest order. 

This s#rva is quoted in Vyasa’s Samkhya- 
Pravacana-Bhaisya, ll. 13 and is ascribed to 
Pancagikha. 

Yatranandasca... parisravas— Rgveda, oth Man- 
dala, 113th sūtra, 11th rh. 


20. But friendliness, etc., which the contemplative 
cherish as congenial pursuits, are not contingent on 
the achievement of something outside, and they are 
productive of the highest merit. 

In this aphorism are explained mental attitudes 
like friendliness, etc., Friendliness, compassion, good- 
will and benevolent overlooking of the mischief done 
by others purify the mind if they are harboured as 
constant dispositions. It has been said ( authorita- 
tively ) that the mind is cleaned by sentiments of 
friendliness towards the lucky, compassion towards 
the wretched, good-will towards all who are good 
and lack of resentment and, in fact, of any shade 
of unkind feeling towards wrong-doers. Friendliness, 
etc,, are mot, like elaborate sacrifices or costly acts of 
liberality, mixed up with some measure of evil 
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because their practice is only a matter of the mind. 
Hence as achievements, they are not compounds of 
white and black activity ( Karma ) but are purely 
white. 

Friendliness, compassion, etc., which contempla- 
tive men cultivate devoutly as conducive to com- 
posure of mind are not, indeed, attained by external 
(or physical activities) being but mental states. 
And (so) they secure the white (or unalloyed ) 
merit which consists in purity and peace of mind. 

This sira is quoted in Vyasas Samkhya- 
Pravacana-Bhasya, IV. 10, but its authorship seems 
to have been unknown. 

Maitri.. .bhivangtascittaprasadanam— Yoga Dar- 
gana, Samadhi Pada, 33rd sutra. 

Suklameva —Voluntary activities are classed as 
either white or black or white and black or neither 
white nor black according as they cause unmixed 
pleasure or unmixed pain or both pleasure and pain 
or leave the agent unaffected by their consequences. 


21. As the Brakmana advances in the cultivation 
of the many virtues prescribed for him, he abstains 
more and ‘more completely from acts of injury to 
others due either to misapprehension or to ignorance 
and thus purifies within himself the virtue of 
harmlessness. 

Abstention from injury to others is the root ( or 
essence ) of every virtue—this is stated here. To the 
extent that the godly man cultivates the virtues of 
truthfulness, integrity, chastity, etc., to that extent he 
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turns away from acts thatare prompted by anger or 
confusion of thought and cause injury to others. It 
has been said on this subject,— “the lives of other 
creatures are as dear to them as is your life to 
yourself. So men, who have disciplined their minds 


and are able to discern the truth, should think of 


others in the same way as they think of themselves.” 


As no one desires the slightest pain for himself, the 
high-souled or men with lofty emotions cause no pain 
to others since they are restrained by a consideration 
like the above which they never lose sight of under 
the influence of passion or prejudice. Thus by the 
proper performance of all their sacred duties, these 
highsouled men, whose hearts melt with pity, com- 
pletely purify the spirit of harmlessness that is in 
them. Those, however, who seeking their own 
gratification cause injury to other creatures through 
anger or greed or confused notions are far, indeed, 
from the discriminative insight (that saves), immersed 
as they are in various forms of the fundamental mis- 
apprehension. Their apathy to all but their own 
gratification proves that their minds are completely 
obscured. 

_ This sé#va is quoted in Vyasa’s Samkya-Prava- 
cana-Bhasya, II. 30, but its authorship seems to have 
been unknown. 
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